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THE OUTLOOK. 


Joseph Brady was the first of the assassins of 
Lord Cavendish and Secretary Burke to pay the last 
penalty of his crime, He was executed early Monday 
morning at Kilmainham Jail. Fully four thousand 
persons were gathered about the prison, filling the 
roads, and waiting patiently for hours for the hoist- 
ing of the black flag whick was to notify outsiders 
that the executien had taken place. A large body of 
military and police was present, but there was no ap- 
proach to any kind of disorder ; on the contrary, the 
fate of Brady seemed to deeply impress the crowd, 
who waited in silence until the flag fluttered from the 
staff, and then, in an instant, all heads were uncov- 
ered, and many knelt in the road praying for the 
repose of the dead man’s soul. Brady bore himself 
resolutely to the last, submitting quietly to the work 
of the executioner, and dying calmly, without either 
confession or bravado. He was visited by his mother 
on Sunday evening, and she was heard urging him to 
make no statement. A second execution takes place 
on Friday of this week, and it isto be hoped that the 
vigor with which the government has pursued these 
assassins, and the rapidity with which the trials have 
been brought to a conclusion, may deter others from 
acts of violence. It must be a melancholy reflection 
for the leaders in the dynamite warfare that their 
plans are invariably defeated or they themselves 
brought to justice by treachery within their ranks, 
In almost every instance the facts are put in the 
hands of the government by an informer, An at- 
tempt is being made to ‘‘ boycott” the jurors in these 
trials by warning tradesmen against buying any 
goods from them. The Pope has addressed a strong- 
ly worded letter to the Irish Bishops, urging them to 
forbid clergymen to attend any political meetings or 


give encouragement in any way to the present agita- 
tion, 





NEW YORK, MAY 17, 1883. 


The same irony of history which often visits upou 
innocent generations the sins of a previous age has 
rolled the Irish difficulty onto a Liberal Ministry in 
England, aud bas brought upon the only party that | 
has ever honestly attempted to do anything for 
Ireland the perplexities and opprobrium of attempt- 
ing to right the wrongs of those who spurn every | 
measure of relief held out to them, misrepresent the | 
motives of those who would do them justice, and in 
every way made it difficult to carry through auy 
plan of relief. Mr. Gladstone, it is well known, 
has been extremely anxious to introduce far—reach- 
ing measures of domestic reform, but Irish legisla- 
tion for two or three years has almost wholly en- 
grossed the time of Parliament, and now when there 
is something of alullin Irish affairs the Liberals | 
take up very languidly the reforms which they have 
promised to give the country. Oue of the most im- 
portant of these is the bill touching the rights of | 
English agricultural tenants, and designed as an in- | 
itiatory measure looking to the bettering of their con- 
dition as aclass. Another important bill is that | 
regulating the government of London, which is at | 
present, asthe readers of The Christian Union know, 
one of the curious relics of medisval times, of which 
there remain not afewin England. The Government 
has recently suffered two defeats ; not serious enough 
to endanger its existence, but not without a disinte- 
grating and demoralizing effect upon the weaker 
Liberals. Mr, Gladstone has always been too much 
of a statesman to be very effecient as a politician, 
and the Liberal party is so full ef independent men 
that it does not readily respond to the whip. The 
defeat of the Affirmation bill, although Mr. Gladstone 
refused to make it a Ministerial measure, is not 
without its influene. His speech in its defense was 
one of his masterly efforts, and easily the greatest 
speech of the present session. He showed conclus- 
ively the absurdity of the present law, which pre- 
vents Mr, Bradlaugh from affirming his allegiance 
and allows him to take an oath which he candidly 
declares to be without any force or significance in 
his opinion, 


England is still monarchical enough to enjoy a 
pageant, and this English instinct was gratified 
last Saturday by the formal opening of the Inter- 
national Fisheries Exhibition at South Kensington. 
This is the greatest display of the arts and indus- 
tries relating to fishing which the world has ever 
seen. It covers twenty-three acres, and the official 
catalogue of the Exhibition fills six hundred pages, 
Nearly all civilized countries are represented ; Great 
Britain taking the lead in point of space and variety 
of exhibits, and the United States coming close 
behind. The department assigned to this country 


| shall 


|men in the English Church. 





occupies twelve thousand feet, and is the most com- 
plete representation of our fisheries and of the feat- 
ures of our Life Saving service, our boat models, 
and our machinery and apparatus for fish culture, 
that has ever been made. The Exhibition was 
opened by the Prince of Wales, in company with 
some of his Royal brothers and a number of dis 

tinguished officers, who were received by four | 
hundred fishermen in fishing costume, representing | 
all parts of the United Kingdom, with fisher girls | 
from Scotland, France, Belgium, and Holland, in | 
their attractive and varied costumes. The Arch- | 
bishop of Canterbury read a special prayer; the | 
Duke of Richmond made a formal address to the | 
Prince of Wales, who responded and declared the 
Exhibition opened, with the usual accompaniments 

ofa fanfare of trumpets and an explosion of ar- 

tillery. 


While the temperance reform has been meeting 
with varied fortunes in this country, and has lately | 
suffered many rebuffs, its progress in England seems | 
to be assured ; a result due largely, no doubt, to the | 
nataral and healthy methods of agitation and legis- 
lation which have been in operation. The diminu- 
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tion in the of beer and spirituous liquors in 
Great Britain is indicated by the fact that the rev- 
enue from excise duties is now $25,000,000 less than 
it was seven years ago, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, after 
years of persistent agitation, secured the adoption 
of the principle of local option by the House of 
Commons in 1880, and within the last two weeks the 
same by a majority of eighty-seven, re- 
affirmed the principle that the question of the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in communities 
be settled by the inhabitants of such 
a community, the ministry accepting substan- 
tially Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s resolution, The 
unanimity of the best English sentiment on the sub- 
ject is striking, and may well furnish food for reflec- 
tion for our own temperance agitators. The Church 
of England Temperance Society now numbers about 
500,000 members, spends over $100,000 a year in this 


use 


be ly, 


| work, and has not only the sympathy but the active 


co-operation of the great body of laymen and clergy- 
The other religious 
bodies are even more enthusiastic, and the steady 
and healthful progress of the reform is due largely 


| to the absence of extravagant claims and of denun- 


ciations for difference of method; coffee-houses are 
multiplying throughout England, temperance meet- 
ings are largely attended, and the agitation has passed 
into something like a great popular movement, 





The Supreme Conrt of the United States Las, ac- 
cording to the daily papers, decided a very important 
case, involving the right of the State to fix by legis- 
lative enactment the maximum of rates of toll for 
the transportation of persons and property. The 
case declares a right in the State beyond that recog- 
nized in the famous Granger cases in Wisconsin some 
years ago, for in the present instance the constitution 
of the State of Illinois made no provision for altering 
a charter once granted. The charter expressly con 
ferred upon the railroad the power to determine the 
rates of toll. From the newspaper reports before us 
we judge that. the decision establishes the power of 
the community to regulate railroad charges unless 
that right has been expressly waived by the charter 
granted by the State. The Christian Union has 
more than once remarked that whenever the issue 
whether the people shall control the railroads, or 
the railroads the people, was presented to the people 
the community would not be long in reaching its de- 
cision, This judgment of the Supreme Court indi- 
cates that the way is clear for the community to ex- 
ercise its rights of supreme control, and thus to 
prevent, whenever it chooses so to do, the railroad 
corporations from becoming oppressive monopolies, 





The special committee appointed by the Trustees 
of Columbia College to report on a plan for raising 


| the standard of education of women in this city have 
submitted a report. 


They recommend that the col- 
lege should examine women for entrance upon a four 
years’ course of study, which shall be laid out by the 
faculty in nine groups, to be obligatory during the 
first two years, and elective during the last two ; that 
such intermediate examinations be provided for as 
may be thought best; and that at the end of the 
course a certificate be furnished the successful stu- 
dent which shall be equivalent to a college degree, 
The college is not to take upon itself any superin- 
tendence of instruction or of buildings, or of the de 
tails of the practical management of the plan, because 
it lacks the necessary means, If the advocates of 
woman’s education are satisfied with this result, it 
must be on the principle that the smallest favors are 
to be thankfully received. Woman to share 
with her brothers in the educational advantages of a 
great university ; the university replies, ‘‘ We can 
not give you any share in our educational advantages, 
but we will find out how much you can learn without 
any advantages.” 
ceiving—a 


asks 


This is asking for bread, and re- 


shadow. The example of the English 
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universities is not in point ; for an English university 
is primarily an examining and degree-granting body ; 
and when it agrees to examine women it agrees to do 
fot them what it does for men. At Oxford, where 
thé university is also a teaching body, women are ad- 
mitted to the class-rooms and lecture-rooms of most 
of the university professors. The issue presented is 
a tolerably simple one, and one to which Columbia 
should give a well-defined answer. Some educators 
believe in co-cducation in the same class. rooms and 
under the same educators, If Columbia College 
chooses to adopt this principle, she would no more 
need an enlarged endowment than she would to ac- 
commodate increased male students. Other educat- 
ors believe in separate education, both on physiolog- 
ical ard moral grounds. If Columbia College be- 
lieves in this, let her eay so frankly, To say to 
women, ‘‘ We will give you no advantages for learn- 
ing, but we will find out what you know,” can be 
welcomed only because the first step in advance is 
always a prophecy of more steps to follow. 





The bill amending the Sunday sections of the 
Penal Code was so modified at the suggestion of 
Goy. Cleveland that as finally adopted it differs 
widely from its original form. The principal changes 
may be summarized as follows, the additions and 
amendments to the original law being in italics and 
the omissions in brackets; ‘‘ All [manner of servile] 
labor on Sunday is prohibited, excepting works of 
necessity or charity, Jn works of necessity or char- 
ity is included whatever is needful during the day 
for the good order, health, or comfort of the com- 
munity.” ‘All trades, manufactures, and agricult 
ural or mechanical employments upon the first day 
of the week are prohibited, except that when the 
same are works of . ecessity they may be performed 
on that day in their usual and orderly manner, 
so as not to interfere with the repose and religious 
liberty of the community.” ‘‘AJ] manner of public 
selling, or offeriog for sale, of any [commodities] 
property upon Sunday is prohibited, except that 
[meats, milk, and fish may be sold at any time be- 
fore nine o'clock in the morning] articles of food 
may be sold and supplied at any time before ten 
o’olock in the morning ; and except, also, that | food } 
meals may be sold to be eaten on the premises where 
sold, or served elsewhere by caterers; and pre- 
pared tobacco in places other than where spirit- 
uous or malt liquors are kept or offered for sale ; 
and fruit, confectionery, newspapers, drugs, med- 
icines, and surgical appliances may be sold in a 
quiet and orderly manner at any time of the day.’ 
We do not need to add to what we have already said 
on this subject, nor to repeat it, The provision 
allowing meals to be supplied throughout the day in 
these days of restauraut life is certainly a necessity, 
and as certainly it does not interfere with the orderly 
and quiet observance of the Sabbath by the great 
majority of the community ; but the provisions as to 
fruit, confectionery, and tobacco are clearly a con- 
cession to the holiday theory of the Sabbath ; cer- 
tainly the sale of tobacco is not a work of either 
necessity or charity. 





Saratoga is coming to be a sortof Jerusalem, where 
all the tribes of the land do congregate, and where 
every year the phenomenon of Pentecost is symbol- 
ized, and each denomination hears the gospel in its 
own peculiar dialect, The Presbyterian General 
Assembly meets there, beginning May 17. The 
session lasts about two wecks. The question of re- 
vision of the discipline is the most notable question 
now to be foreseen ; but the indications are that in 
some form the current theological problems of the 
day will come to the front, Possibly another at- 
tempt will be made, directly or indirectly, to call 
some of the progressive theological professors to 
account for their progressive teachings, though we 
are inclined to think that the sober judgment of the 
couservative members of the Assembly will prevent 
any such attempt to issue a decree of vague and im- 
personal condemnation without the form of a trial. 
The Baptist Anniversaries meet at the same place 
May 22 30. The anniversaries are not, like the 
Assembly, a legisla'ive body ; the meetings are of 
spiritual rather than ecclesiastical interest, But we 
judge that the question so long pending in the Bap- 
tist denomination as to the best methods of printing 
and circulating the Scriptures will be lkely to be a 
subject of warm discussion, It indirectly involves 
the question also of a Baptist version of the Script- 
ures. The Home Missionary Society (Congrega- 
tional) sigualizes its=departure from its traditional 





Policy, and its practical adoption of an amended 
constitution, by meeting this year at Saratoga, June 
5-7, where also the experiment will be tried of a 
series of meetings akin to those of the Ameri- 
can Board and the American Missionary 
Association, The amendments will be acted 
on; but as they have received the unanimous 
approval of a committee representing very different 
wings in the denomination, and as they have gener- 
ally received also the approval of the denominational 
papers, it may be presumed that they will not elicit 
any protracted er heated debate. The only question 
likely to come before the Society will be the never- 
answered one, How to arouse in the churches an en- 
thusiasm for its home work equal to the need and the 
opportunity. 








WHY NOT? 


\ 7 HY sbhonld you make your conscience a law 
for other people? Why should you decide 
what it is right or wrong for your neighbor to do? 
Who made you a judge over him? It is true that 
conscience is your supreme guide, and must be im- 
plicitly obeyed. It is true that you must do what 
your moral judgment, with all the light it can ob- 
tain, decrees to be right for youtodo. But who 
gave it authority over your neighbor? What reason 
have you to think that it is any better conscience 
than your neighbor’s conscience? If a man plumes 
himself on being always right in bis judgment on 
questions of expediency, and locks with contempt or 
indifference on the judgment of men as wiso as he, 
we call him self conceited. Why is he less self-— 
conceited if he thinks his conscience is superier to 
all other consciences, and he looks with contempt or 
indifference on the moral judgment of men as good 
as he? Why not compare moral judgments and 
reach conclusions by conference and consultation ? 
In the home life, among pious people, no more 
prolific cause of heart-burnings and estrangements is 
there than a self-conceited conscience. The hus- 
band decides what is right, taking no illumination 
from the more sensitive conscience of his wife; the 
wife decides what is right, taking no wisdom from 
the larger view and broader experience of her hus- 
band. The decisions are different and the two cor— 
sciences come in collision; and because, forsooth, 
it is a matter of conscience, neither will yield or even 
sympathetically listen to the other. Nay! not un- 
commonly this convenient word ‘‘ conscience” is 
made to cover a proud self-will. ‘‘ My dear, you know 
I always wish to yield to yon, but this is a matter of 
conscience !” and that settles all. Pray, sir! why is 
your conscience any better than hers? Pray, 
madame! why is your conscience any better than 
his ? Has your conscience been summoned up into the 
holy mount to receive the Tables of Law and your 
mste’s conscience been left down in the plain ? 
Conscience is moral judgment. Moral judgment 
is no more infallible than any other judgment. It 
is to get light and wisdom by taking counsel of other 
moral judgments. There is no possibility of going 
happily, peacefully, rightfully through the world 
otherwise. What is right, as what is wise, is to be 
ascertained by judgment, but by judgment corrected 
by comparison with other judgments and instructed 
by the knowledge of others, Is not the Bible to de- 
termine it? Yes! But in reading the Bible you are to 
consider and weigh the interpretations of other readers 
as wise, as spiritual, as conscientious as yourself. 
You cannot be too conscientious. But you can 
have a conscience too self-conceited, too tyrannous, 
too papal. Your conscience is not an infallible con- 
science, You are not a Moses nor a pope. Take 
counsel of other consciences. Consider their judg- 
ments, Give them due weight. Then judge for 
yourself, but not for your neighbor. Why not ? 








ON HELPING THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


rT\HRBEE clerical correspondents discuss on another 

page three aspects of the general problem now 
undergoing consideration in the Christian churches : 
the readjustment of the relations of the ministry 
to the churches, and of the churches to the world. 
These communications afford some interesting and 
instructive information well worth serious pondering. 
The lJast question there discussed underlies the other 
two. The best remedy for shifting pastorates and 
vacant churches is the relation and commission to 
the Christian ministry of men who can make weak 
churehes strong, avd bold their own in spite of an 
Athenic demand for kaleidoscopic preaching, and 





annuals instead of perennials in the pulpit, But 
when the church is called on to provide more ade- 
quately for its own pulpit we are met with 
the devial that she has any right to provide 
for that pulpit at all. It is contended that the 
pulpit is to be left to the operation of the eoc- 
nomic law of demand and supply. The reasoning 
is simple : Young men enter the other professions, 
become lawyers and doctors, without pecuniary 
help; why should they not as readily find their way 
into the ministry? If they have the requisite ability 
and pluck they will become ministers as they would 
become lawyers. The present plan’gives us hosts of 
incompetent mep, while by the method of self-help 
we should only get the men of talent and character. 
This we are told. Isittrne? Asa matter of fact, 
young men do not pursue other professional studies 
entirely without help. We have before us as we 
write the catalogue of one of our American univer- 
sities. We find that in its law school there are 
eight scholarships of an annual value of $150 each ; 
while there are other prizes for which the students 
can compete, In the medical school there are five 
scholarships of $200 each, and one of $300; and 
these students, too, can compete for the university 
prizes. Still, it must be confessed that much more 
pecuniary help is offered to the student of theology. 
It has been common to say that this distinction is 
just, because those who enter other professions stand 
a fair chance of becoming rich, while the minister 
will certainly be poor. His income will be in his 
salary, and his salary will be small. We do not dis- 
pute the latter part of this statement. Nor do we 
make much account, in this connection, of the treas- 
ure which awaits the good minister after he is dead. 
It was certainly a hard bargain which the partners 
of the Plymouth Pilgrims made with them when they 
took for themselves the things of this world and left 
to the exiles the whole of the world to come. But is 
it trne that ministers, as a whole, have less of the 
good things of this world than their neighbors ? 
There are few startling financial prizes for the 
American ministry. Yet the ministers are quite as 
well off as their average parishioners, not excepting 
the lawyer and the doctor, Their homes are as com- 
fortable, and their children as well dressed, and their 
vacations fully as long. There would seem to be 
nothing here to make it necessary to help men into 
this profession more than into others. 

There is, however, a fact behind al] this which 
should go far toward answering the question which 
has been asked ; which indeed settles it. That fact 
is this: It is the duty of the church, of Christians, 
and the Christian societies, to preach the gospel to 
all the world, The command is distinct and irrevo- 
cable, Indeed it is the very spirit of Christianity. The 
churches must furnish men for this work. They are 
to give them a proper training and equip them fully 
for their work. For this, definite and sufficient pro- 
vision must be made, This duty has not changed in 
anything which is essential since the Lord laid it 
upon the men whom he had himself prepared. By 
this duty the ministry is separated from the profes- 
sions with which it is often compared. It is not the 
duty of the churches to furnish lawyers and phy- 
sicians for the world. Under other conditions, if 
there were a demand for such men beyond the 
supply, and the community were suffering for Jack of 
the men, the church should by virtue of its char- 
ter see that the want was met. With these useful 
professions the case is very far otherwise. As touch- 
ing the ministry this demand exists, and is not met 
by our present policy. ‘The churches should recog- 
nize their obligation, and should summon their 
young men of promise to the <ivine work. If 
enough will prepare themselves for the work at their 
parents’ charges, very well. If every man who 
should go has the means to go, there is little for the 
churches todo, If the men cannot make the necd- 
ful preparation at their own expense, then the 
churches must furnish the means. To us this seems 
beyond discussion. The churches must establish 
and sustain the necessary schcols, and must give to 
the students the nec: ssary support. This must not 
be regarded as a work of charity ; certainly not as 
benevolence lavished upon the young men. It is 
duty. To fulfill the command of the Lord it must 
be done, and for his sake. The y uvg man makes a 
fair contribution when he gives himself. It is the 
part of others to give of their goods. The gifts of 
money are no more a charity than the gifts of life. 
The students are not more indebted to the churches 
than the churches to the students. Each part of 
the work is to be done in a manly, Christian way. 

It may be said that the students can ‘‘ work their 
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way” through an education. Doubtless they can. 
Why should they be required, also, to work the 
churches’ way? It will do them good, harden them, 
prepare them for the privations of a miuister’s life, 
it has been said. We cannot help suspecting the 
generosity of the opinion. On this point, the posi 

tion of our correspondent from New Jersey is well 
taken. The young man who consents to his part of 
the duty which he shares with the church has gener. 
ally had the training of poverty already, and might 
profit by a change. The son of a poor widow, the 
farmer’s boy from the rough hill country, the son of 
a struggling minister, has learned what want and 
work are before he enters the college door, He 
needs his time and strength for his legitimate work. 
Life is too short, men are too scarce, to force him 
to interline his years of study with years of teaching. 
It may have asturdy look, this fitting one’s self to 
save the sheep while the wolf is gnawing at his own 
door. But those who see the men, who are admitted 
into their brave lives, their heroism and their hope, 
their hunger and their fear, find no need of adding 
to their burdens, of breaking their thoughts, of 
scattering theirstrength. It is the man ata distance 
who prates of pampered students and pauperized in- 
tellect. It is not true that because a man has worked 
his way through the seminary he is proved by that 
fact to be qualified for the ministry. There are 
failures among these men as among others. 

The need of furnishing students with pecuniary 
facilities has been increased by the expansion of the- 
ological studies. More instruction is given in the 
different depa tments, and more work is demanded of 
the students. The fourth year of study, which 
now is voluntary, is likely to be made a part of the 
required course. There seems to be no other way of 
making the course of study sufficiently broad, The 
realm of knowledge is widening in every direction, 
and the seminaries must keep pace with other 
schools, The church and the world call for the 
higher, more complete education of the ministry, 
and the call must be regarded. It will be, and the 
churches must enable the students and appoint them 
to their service. 

It is probably true that changes could be made in 
the method of using the money which the churches 
appropriate to this work so that more would be 
accomplished. We have learned long ago that it is 
not every good young man who is qualified for this 
sacred calling. Piety is not the sole requisite, in 
dispensable though it is. The favor of the churches 
is not to be indiscriminate. The men may well be 
selected, or deliberately approved, who are to be 
trained for their work. Even the students 
must have the approval of their teachers before they 
can be assisted. They should be dealt with gener- 
ously and patiently. Perhaps it would be best, as a 
rule, to divide the money into prizes, or scholar 
ships which would be of the nature of prizes, and to 
make the bestowment of these depend upon the per- 
sonal merit and promise of the students. The schol- 
arsbips should be numerous, and the standard of 
qualification should not be very high. For excep 
tional cases aid could be given in an exceptional 
manner. But the student should understand that 
he must prove himself worthy of this recognition. 
The scholarships should be held in honor, and the 
names of those who receive them might be priuted, 
as they are now printed in at least one college cata- 
logue. 

If it were necessary to justify the bestowment of 
aid upon students of theology, this could readily be 
done by giving the names of men who have entered 
the ministry by this means. Not all of them have 
been distinguished ; but it is an honorable catalogue. 
The public would be surprised if they could read the 
list and mark the names of noted preachers, devoted 
missionaries, learned professors, and successful pres- 
idents. Against all criticism the education societies 
may boldly appeal to the names which they have set 
in the roll of ministers. 

We regard the present scarcity of ministers as tem- 
porary. Itis apparent on every side of us, and is 
pressing heavily upon those who are asked to 
nominate pastors for conspicuous churches, But the 
men will be raised up. Again the Lord will call men 
to his service, He may draw them from their boats 
and nets. He will have them. When quiet comes 
again, and men settle to their work, it will be found 
that the ministry is in higher repute than it has 
been, Young men of ability will be less fearful of 
assuming its duties, and will be more allured by its 
serious opportunities. But this higher esteem will 
not be promoted by making ministers the re- 


how 
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cipients of public charity ; by free passes on railroads, 
or half prices for clothing, or donations by disinter- 
ested Minister 


book agents. 8 are neither mor 
needy nor more deserving than their neighbors, Nor 
is their official influence a matter of traflic. Let 


them have what they earn and pay for what they 
buy, like other men. The ministry will not suffer 
harm, it will receive honor when the pastor is the 
leader of the church and the 
members ; when he is regarded as having fellowship 
with the church in 
than it is theirs; when his service and their money 


not substitute for its 


a work which is not 
are cast together into the treasury over which the 
The dignity of a student of the- 
ology will be raised in like manner when |! 
the church 
sustained, so far as need be, by the church as the 
pastor is. For like the pastor, and unlike the church, 


Lord is watching. 
1e is made 
aud the and is 


a partuer with pastor, 


he cannot earn money in the market-place : while 
like the pastor and the church he is working out his 
prayer and theirs, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.” 

‘*And I, behold, I have taken your brethren the 
Levites from among the children of Israel : to 
they are given as a gift for the Lord, to do the ser- 


** And 


you 


vice of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
God helped the Levites,”’ 








THE SPECTATOR. 


It was on a cold, windy, dark day that the Spectator sat in 
one of the cosiest restaurants on Fourteenth Street, forgetful 
of the cold and discomfort of the he 
was rudely awakened by a vision of distress in the form of a 
young girl clad in a thin calico dress, a white woolen shaw! 


outside world, when 


which had long since seen its best days, a face old before 


time, drawn aud pinched by hunger and cold, and made 
her 
The proprietor burried forward to eject the beggar, 
the but with 
She wanted her hus 

band; he had been gone all night; and she waa sure he had 
not been arrested, for she had been to every station-house in 
the city and could not find him. 

** He told me, sir, that he worked in a restaurant on Four- 


more pitiful by the tears which coursed slowly down 
cheeks 

as he aud 
pealing gesture she began her story. 


Spectator supposed she was, an a] 


teenth Street, near Un.versity Place, a-cleanin’ of the knives 
an’ things, and I have been to every one, sir, but this, and I 
cannot find him. 

‘* Well,” said the proprietor, ‘‘ you may go down into the 
kitchen and see if you can find Jimmy, and if he ist 
will put him out on the sidewalk.” 

‘* But, don’t, sir; he 


and he don't drink often now, sir 


Maybe Jimmy works for you.’ 


is good when he doesn’t be drinkir 


u % 

With the last remark she passed down stairs out of sight 
Presently she returned, more dejected, more haggard, more 
miserable looking, with the remark, ‘' He ben't 


there, sir, 


and | can’t find him.’’ The proprietor put his hand in his 
pocket, and the woman passed out a trifle comforted. On 
one of the bright, pleasant, sunny days of the present week 


the Spectator was crossing Union Square when his attention 
was attracted by a couple sitting very close together on one 
of the benches; poor, ragged, miserable, was the woman, the 
man @ trifle better ; but a look of greater devotion and ten- 
dernegs never sat on any fine lady’s face than shone on this 
woman's. ‘There was something familiar about her, and the 
Spectator had & consciousness that somewhere he had seen 


that face, that dress, that shawl. He re-passed them, 
looking at the man, coarse, heavy, almost brutal in 
his appearance, and evidently placing no value on the 
love that was so freely given him. The woman was 
reading a letter, blotted and torn, but evidently cor 


veying some message which, to her, was one of joy, and 
looking up in his face, a8 the Spectator passed, bright and 
sunny was the voice and gesture, ‘‘ Now isn’t that good, 
Jimmy?” ‘ Y-a-s," with a half yawn, was the reply. Ox 
could almest hear the sonorous voice of the Judge which b 
a short time before had undoubtedly said, ‘‘ Ten days, sir."’ 
And this undoubtedly was the eleventh day since that sen 
tence had been passed and she welcomed home her hero with 
joy and thankegiving, hoping, undoubtedly, that now she 
could keep Jimmy out of trouble; for the woman was the 
same who had entered the restaurant in March hunting for 
“Jimmy.” He was found, but would it not have been better 
if she had never foun! him ? 


1e 
it 


A friend of the Spectator has moved, and although less 
than a week has elapsed since that event took place this 
gentleman reports himself on the most familiar footing with 
his next-door neighbors; in fact, he ie sometimes troubled to 
know in which house he lives. He hears a bell ring, and 
thinking breakfast is ready he hurries down stairs—to find 
that ii was the next-door bell. He goes home at night and 
makes up his mind that boiled ham is on the bill for dinner, 
goes to the table feeling dyspeptic qualms in anticipation, 
when he discovers that it was the dinner next door the odors 
of which assailed him as he entered the house. He goes up 
stairs after dinner to read quietly, but soon his ears are as- 
sailed by voices in dispute; he wonders what demon has 
taken possession of the house ; he opens the door, listens in- 
tently, and learns the family secrets of his neighbor. He 
closes the door, sits down with a sigh, and hopes that this is 
his last experience, when a deep bass voice breaks out sing- 
ing, ina deep, dolorous tone, ‘‘ Grandfather's Clock.” He 
grabs his hat, intent on taking refuge in the street, and not 





returning until all his neighbors have retired, but when he 





more his | 


gets half way down stairs a sharp female voice 


is the 


insists 


upon 


his doing something; it mother in the next house who 


waxcts Johnnie to ug her her work-basket from the par- 
lor He has never seen these neighbors, but he knows the 
weaknesses of the shrill-voiced woman; that the deep chest 


voice belongs to a brother who is not giving perfect satisfac- 


tion in his out-goings and 8 In-comings; that economy 18 


he 
the family history from 


& necessary part of the household management; and 


expects in one week more to know 


beyinning toend. This suffs is not deaf, but 
At he 


wilderness,’ declares 


ripg gentleman 


g continues he will wish he were. present 


sighs for a “lodge in some vast 


I or 
of Buildi 


that the Department ngs should insist upon thicker 
partitions between houses, or that a law be passed compell 
ing people to speak in & lower tone. 

There is no lack of reporters of all that!s mean and vile 
in the world When these things are noted, as the Spectator 

48 several times noted the absence of good manners, in the 
hope of mitigating an evil by calli attention to it, this 
ort of reporting is a duty at th people who go about 
seizing every disagrevat circumstance, and noting every 
I an fa simply to support @ theory of total depravity 





the 


*rejstent, RO 


enemies 


of 


numerous, 





mankind. These reporters 


and so versatile in their presentation of that everybody 


of 


side of 


who sees a deed of & work love 


e credit 
was glad to a little 
last week. An Eng- 
lishman, who had just come as an emigrant with a family of 
sever children, had put all h 
tickets and had lost them. He wasina 


nobody could 


kindness done or knows 


ought to bring it out by way of off-set on th 


iman nature The Spectator note 


scene of this kind in a@ railway etatior 


little railroad 
plight, and 
pairing group without a feeling 


is money into 
} 


pitiable 


look at the de 


of sympathy Their appearance provoked inquiry, and 
when inquiry had ascertained the fact a policeman was 
asked to act as treasurer, and in five minutes the whole 
amount necessary for the purchase of the tickets was raised. 


It was @ spontaneous expression of syrapathy for misfortune 
and of that feelir helpfulness which is far more 
prevalent than cynics are willing mit 


mit 


g of mutual 
ead 


[t ia easy to see how little practical faith in Christianity 
there 


es The & 


seven this ni 


neteenth century in Christian communi 


pectator does not remember to have seen in 











cirenlation the following incident, which he finds in a 
pan let report of Dr. Heber Newton's paper on “ Chris- 
anity and the Criminal,”’ read before the Church Congress 





last Fall. It is worth being put into circulation, and travel- 
ing a wide circuit : . 

A young Englishman, left an orphar rly, went before the maat 
asalad. While in theport of Liverpoo! he committed a theft in a 
drunken frolic lle waa sentenced tc aneportatior He became 

r ere avainst society. H esolved to avenge himaelf 
| - re a ( He achieved the 
| r ation of be the worst convict ever known in the colonies, 
| nd rece ir ashes in a giv in any previous prisoner. 
| He was ae tined a rock ff the harbor of Sidney for two 
years ava had he be me that his keepers dared not go 

Ww s reach ¢€ whe r him food, but thrust it forth at 
iz eerdof a He im 1 f the sights of Sidney, 
and | Ww n boa tare at this human monster, 
} and would oft row him cakes aud fruit as to beaste in amenage 
| erie, This man was eent to Maconochie, On his arrival at Norfolk 
| Islaud Ww aced a ask of aut some untamed bullocks, 
| ¥ W eens f usef power awakened in him the conscionsness 
| rf anhood This task act ed er works were found for him, 
) and he did so we hat it became difficn't to keep him in occupation, 
A signal station was established and he was placed in charge of it, 
He had a neat cottage for his ome w a garden attached. His 
gratitude knew 1 bounds The fire f everything his garden 
led fore he had himee!lf tasted It, went always to the table of 

a frier 1 saviour When the governor-zeneral of Anstralia 
visited e settiement é particularly noticed this bright, active 

w, and asked w he was. Maconochie inquired if he remem- 
ered the convict chained to the rock in Sidney Harbor “ Perfectly 
we e answered “ That's the man,” sald Maconochie “ Rlees 
my #oul, captain,” said the astonished governor-general, ** what have 
you done to him?” ** Nothing,"”’ wae t et reply, “* except to treat 


as & human being, a brother mar 


Mesers. Moody and Sankey will take part in the anniver 
sary of the Cooper Institute Evangelistic Work, to be held in 
the large hall of Cooper Union next Sur 
o'clock. 


day evening at seven 


\ Boston minister is reported to be searching for some one 


to tell him in ten words what is the ‘‘ new movement” in 
theology. Thatis very easily done. ‘* Where the Spirit of 
the Lord is there is liberty." That is just ten words. 

We have at last found a sper which has no sympathy 


with any kind of movement in thee 


1eolegy. which believes that 
solidified, and 


everything has beer that faith is not a living 
plant but a dead fossil. It is, at least, courageous and con- 
sistent in its convictions. It is the ‘‘ Evening News,” of 
Utah, which thus defines its position ‘We rej ice in the 
certainty of everything connected with the religion called 


*‘ Mormor 
Christian faith 


* which is indeed a true 


Nothing in it is left to human conjecture 


arr 


restoration of the true 


All is certain and secure as the Rock of Ages. It is definite, 
dogmatic, authoritative, because it is Divine.” And yet 
even Mormonism is not free from the infliction of a new 
theology, for there is quite a party of Mormons ready to 


throw over polygamy, and, in spite of the certainty of every 
thing connected with the religion called Mormonism, it ap- 
pears that out of baptized 


Scandinavian American 11 


some 25,000 converts in the 





Mission ,000 have been ex-com- 


municated, and of 31 apostles 5 have fallen from the faith 
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THE SHIP OF FLOWERS. 


By Samce. W. DUFFIELD. 


H, ship that sails the summer sea, 
Oh, ship of flowers that flouts to me, 
Across the breath of happy gales 


Yo iragrance fiies ar.d never fails. 


pcfore we come your masta to-night 
With climbing roses, red and white ; 
Your decks with daintiest gruce ure sei 


lu beliotrope and violet. 


The swilux twines your stays and shrouds, 
Your suils are white with flowe ry clouds, 
Your prow by sunny waves is wet 


Which ripple up in mignouette. 


On, rare tip, bouud for happy isles, 
For you the ocean ever emiles ; 
Wuile, ai your bow, the heliotrope 
Bends to tbe violet ancbor, Hope! 


CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
SHIF SING PASTORATES. 

“PUST now oir leading divines are 
eF ad eply the increasing dearth of candidates fur the 
ministry. Theolegical professors, missionary secre 
taries, and other prominent are sounding the 
alarm, and are expressing great fears for the future, 


feeling very 


men, 


uuless a larger share of young men can be found will- 
ing to undertake a preparation for the preaching 
work Many theories are put forth to account for the 
falling students, which has beeo going 
vn relatively for But the chief 
trouble, and the chie? need of reform seems to us to 


{Ria theologic a] 


& Dumber «f years 


be overlooked. 

Every Caristisn young man, in planning his future, 
wants to make it a fixed aod hopeful life-work for 
Christ 
& veDeration, upon sll thoughtful minds, that the min- 
furnish the best 
Tbe op- 
influence steadily 


And the impression has been deepening for 


pot 
Christian 
labor sad 


does 


Low Carried 
for 


for abiding 


isiry, 4s 0, 


openlug such stable work, 


portunity 


upen same minds, amoug the same surround- 


better for 


tie 


seems a devoled laymau of integ- 


loys, 
rily aud zeal thau for 
who comes and goes like the early cloud and 


the average preacher of our 
times, 
tbe morning dew 

That this may not po a8 a mere surmise of ours, we 
shail bere give some statistics to show the transitory 
character of miuisterial effort ia our day. And tinat 
we may conform best to the home missionary call, 
which is heard loudest of all, we will take without 
culling the first States we encounter centrally in our 
great interior, viz, Illinois and Iowa, as fair speci- 
mens of the existiug state of things. To see the actual 
tr’ th as it impresses serious people, and serious youth 
woo are planning for life, we must not hover over a 
aclect few of the churches, of large membership or of 
city wealth; but we must take the great majority, the 
maia body of the churches, and note what the average 
minister is doing with the average church. 

Of the 249 Congregational churches io Illinois, but 
25 have had their preacher over seven years. And one- 
haif of these twenty-five are the large and city 
churches, having over 150 members each. But among 
these twenty-five are seven little German, Welsh, or 
hardly known churches, with but fourteen to thirty- 
one members each, supplied mostly by men otherwise 
“getting their living 

The longest pastorate in the State (over 24 years) 
is in the smallest of these little foreign churches 
(of 14 members), the preacher of course otherwise 
supporting himself. Aud these seven little churches 
have pastorates of over 24, 24, 22, 12, 12, 8, and 7 
years respectively. This mode of ministerial self- 
support, and so of permanence, as thus illustrated, is 
very suggestive. But for obvious reasons these seven 
cases have to be omitted from any fair average of the 
facta under our American method of support from 
preaching 

Excluding these seven peculiar cases, but oue pastor 
in the State has reached his twenty-second year (Rev. 
Almer Harper, Port Byron); and but two others have 


reached their fifteenth year (Dr. E P. Goodwin of 
Chicago, and the Rev. ©. E. Marsh of Summer 
Hill ) 


Tne next six average 113 years; and the foregoing 
nine are all that have reached their tenth year. The 
next nine averag 8} years; and the foregoing 18 are 
ail that have stayed over 7 years. 

But 33 out of the 249 churches, or less than 1 in 7, 
furnish a living (ev:n with missionary sid) to the 
same preacher for 5 years’ time. And but 33 out of the 
155 supported preachers, or about 1 in 5, reaches 5 
years of stay. 

The other four-fiftas, or 122 preachers, have been 
at iaeir preseat place leas tuao five years; and 81 of 


| them, or more than half, but 18 nionths; 33 of them 
| averaging but 6 months. 

| In short, 137 preachers, or about cight-ninths of all 
those supported in the ministry, average but 2} years 
|in their present places; while 122, or four-fifths ot 
| them, average less than 1 year and 10 months. 

| The figures of lowa do not make quite as bad an ex- 
| hibit. 


| have had their present pastors over 15 years, or 15 in 
all over 10 years; half of which are large and city 
churches of over 150 members each. Only 19 pastors 
have continued over 8 years, but 30 over 7 years, but 
| 85 over 6 years, aud but 45 over 5 years. 

So that only 45 of the 246 churches, or 1 in 54, bas 
| kept its present pastor over 5 years; and only 45 of 
the 157 preachers, or 1 in 34, bas stayed in bis present 


place over 5 years 


or 112 preachers, have av 
' ’ 


Toe other five-sevenths, 
| eraged but two and one-fifth years; 46, or nearly one- 
third of them, averaging less than 14 months. And 142 
preachers, or nine-ienths of all, have averaged just 3} 
years in their present place. 

These figures, detived by careful addition of the 
details in the Year Book for Jan. 1, 1883, must give us 
a fair specimen of the facts in the case. We have done 
the same figuring before, at intervals of five and ten 
years back, and did uot fiud the results essentially 
different. 

Avd what do they proclaim? 
undertakes the miuistry (except ons foreign field, now 
the most hopeful, because the inmost stable field of all), 
must, unlike the fathers of former, less fickle geners- 
tions, calculate upon a life of removal to and fro, a 


That whoever now 


nt 
) 


pe 


vagrant course of spasmodic effort to do somethisg 
here and something there—like ‘'a rolling stone, gath- 
ering no moss” of influence or accumulated power. 
He must enter upon a rouaod of ilineracy without sys- 
f his time and strength to be 
wasted io getting out of the barness here and into the 
harpess there, with loss of money, and time, 
and patience ; and with his Christian manliness and 


tem; at least one-fourth « 
yreat 


modesty outraged in the frequent scramble for place. 
The pious physician or fsrmer goes on for a genera- 
tion to gain power among the same people, increasing 
good, so that *‘ his last 
of different 


preachers are going and coming to the same com. 


ability to do 


in influence and 
days are his best days ;” while a score 
munity, each one beginning as a raw recruit, and 
ending with less influence tian he had at first (or else 
he would not bave left.) Thrilling appeals are heard 
for earnest, self-sacrificing souls to go to frontier set- 
tlements, and there break the bread of life to those so 
eagerly waiting to receive the herald, and share their 
last crust with him. But little do such calls deceive 
him who knows that in cases Out of ten the 
earnest worker who goes there will be broken up as 
soon as he is fairly ready to prove his self-sacrifice and 
accowplish something; and will spend his life in 
beginning new experiments for a dozen or two of those 
flickering enterprises, which thus (like him) remain 
all unestablished in influence and power. The tables 
show that this is so, even though preachers in their 
powerlessness hold their peace. 

Need we wonder that young men seeing this (for 
they are not blind) are led to argue that Christ’s work 
can be furthered by faithful, settled ‘aborers in the 
pews beiter than by such tossed-about preachers as 
these? How eloquently have we heard the young 
man of great piety and gifts picture the larger power 
for good of a strong establisbed layman, wielding a 
continuous influence for Christ, over the temporary 
efforts of a preacher pushed hither and yon, and not 
allowed to keep a hold upon the minds he might in 
time bless and save. Thus have we seen the hopeful 
sons of ministers themselves turning aside the appeals 
of those who would win them to the ministry, because 
they had seen near home the crippling of power from 
this source, and longed in pious zeal to throw them- 
selves into a more hopeful and stable life-work for 
Christ. 

The young man looking at the ministry has no right 
to imagine, in his pride, that be can surely overcome 
what has baflied so many, that if he goes forward he 
will be one of the elect few who strike upon a favor 
able spot and find a stable work. No! he is right in 
looking at the great body of ministers, and expecting 
that he shall share the fate of the average man; and 
will have no more opporiunity than do nine-tenths of 
the preachers whom he sees trundling their few goods 
about the world in the vain hope of tinding aspot where 
they may be allowed to stay, and labor, and suffer for 
Christ. 

And the great mass of the ministry are estopped 
from any rebuttal of the damaging complaiat. The 
facts above, not alone in figures but in actual expe- 
rience, have all along been patent to the main body of 
ministers themselves, to their great grief and detriment 
of usefulness. And is it strange that their tongues 
are tied as to the pushiag forward of young men to sr 


nine 





| Of the 246 Congregational churches in Iowa, but 5 | 











| minister in 


broken and unhopeful a work? Or that the zealous 
urging on this subject now has to come mostly from 
permanent city pastors, and professors, and secretaries, 
the select and happy few who have felt least this 
great drawback? If the rank and fie of 
had not had the very fire and life of their courage and 
faith in the of 
system) ajl crushed out of them, there would go, or 


the clergy 


present ministerial sysiem (or want 


would have gone out from them acoustraining in 
fluence upon the rising youth of the churches that 
wouid have brought ample recruits to the pulpit, and 
saved the necessity of these dolorous appeals now com 
ing from headquarters 

The bitter cry of many a thwarted laborer for Jesus 
is, not for an easier time, or for better 7 y; but foi 
permission to ‘‘ stay by the stuff,” an uff sud sseri 
fice right on, when the way ia difticult, and the dis 
diples are Ciscouraged, and he alone is willing todie at 
the stake. His chief cross is toat he is not allowed 
io die at the stake. One Dives Diotrephes rules the 
whole flock; or some Simon Magus or other fussy 
hinderer takes all the nerve out of the controlling 


Tne defective or mismanaged finances run low, 


body. 
and the 
one man who has courage left, aud would gl 


are discourage und therefore the 


leaders 
aly incel 
Lbul ae 


ieave, Doli 


the worst for Christ's sake, must 


may seek an easier place for himself, and that they 
may experiment some easier Way titan to face the foes 
of the Lord manfully, and to endure hardness sud 
poverty together fot © s dear sake On, for the spirit 
and the privilege of martyrs! Tuhisis the shadiest of 
all ‘‘ shady sides ;” not that things are hard, or the pay 
is poor; but that they who have buckled t armor 
for Jesus cannot be let alon » endure the who 
without flinching, but must be sent from pillar to _ 
idly searching for something better to d 

Catil this abomination of our times is stopped there 
will be a growing lack of young mir ae we have 
long predicted, as the just providence of God upon the 


in be done avout uv ¢ 


folly of his people. But what c 
is the ready question that will be asked. The thing is 
ay 


Lis Tol 


maoy. 


ly to 


nad, no doubt; but there is no 
" 


We think there is a remedy; and tha 
lamenting the lack of young preachers, aud Calling 


upon God for help, as Basl’s worsuipers cried out, ‘ O 
Baal, hear us! O Baal, hear us!” while we shut ou 
eyes against the chief cause of our troubic, and ¢ 


nothing to remove the evil. It would wot be awiss 


in another articie to indicate me metuods cure 
that are open to the doing. But 3s exhibit of tl 
malady must suffice for the present 
&. B. G vk r 
BaTTLE CREEK, lowa 
PECUNIARY AID TO STUDEN}1 

Are our students for the ministry ove ipport 
If it were so, it were a grievous fault s it 
so? One thing at least is certain which 
would seem to have been much f itten in some of 
the recent discussinos on this subject: men cannot 
take the place of God in administering the experiences 
of adversity. Because, in God’s providence, -ickness, 


pain, overwhelming griefs, promote the development 
of character, and finally give deeper holiness and hap 
piness, men are not at liberty to inflict experi 
ences upon others. Not until they have the knowl 
edge, wisdom, power, love, and prerogatives of God 
may they attempt this. A parent or 
should inflict suffering upon a well-behaved 
studious child, because sufferings are of God 

profitable, would not only be regarded as & monster, 
but the treatment wou!d be surely fatal to devel 

opment instead of contributing to it. And becauss 
privations and early-life struggles have, in 
dence of God, disciplined and ennobled certain men, 
the church 18 not called upon to ignore the 
ciples of justice, as they relate to living and education, 
and oppress her students for the ministry. 1 
whole suggestion seems very like a 
Let us examine the case: The salary of the averaye 
this country is not more th The 
amoucts contributed regularly from boards of education 
and scholarships are wholly insufficient for a student 
to live on. Usually he must earn money during his 
course or run in debt. 
heroic training for the ministry of which we hear in 
these days, the church says to her young men, ‘‘ After 
you are educated sufficiently for a business life, you 
must pursue special studies for nine years before you 
are admitted to the ministry. 


these 


teacher Who 


and 


made 
the provi 
I iain prin 


deed the 


im 


sarcast 


at 3750 


Now, according to the new and 


You must study hard, 


very hard, for the church accepts no crudeuess of 
mind or knowledge in these days. You will bave to 
say, ‘This one thing I do,” and no spare time or 
energies will you have for outside employments, And 
when you get through we will give youin your active 
ministry $750 a year. Yet, for all this, you need 


privation, poverty, aud hardsnips, and so we will not 
aid you materially, aad you must earn as weil as study 
in your preparatory course.” Is that but 
“eanness? Would the United Ststes goverrnment, 


anything 
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acting simply Ou tue business principles that belong ; the community Li y Ea t The cS 
to this worl 1, suy LO Its prospective flicers of army on lence Bhav I | 
pavy, ‘* We will ultimately give you s yearly stipend Let the Conyrevzations i . ‘ t f - | 
of $750, and you may go to our institutions, avd you ave to take from the |i sii ehure Ce don . 
may—and you must udy hard there, butip the mean- | cared for by h ‘ I t Meany t eye It 
lime you must pay your own Way sud earn your | Churches have a reason for ex 
own living ou tuili It will develop your mar rily needing the constant pre f f ; ‘ 
hood "? suc churebes be cared f t 1 e trot 1 as Mr. ¢ 
It is an imagination thst our studeats are pampered, | comn unity holding ( ‘I 
40d so enervated They are not, as a rule, aided even | occasional service f 4 
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containing the ‘‘ Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hin- 
dustan,” which represents her more mature work. 
These ballads would possess no little interest if they 
had originated from any source. ‘‘In these,” Mr. 
Gosse says, ‘‘we see Toru no longer attempting vain- 
ly, though heroically, to compete with European lit 
erature on its own ground, but turning to the legends 
of her own country for inspiration. No modern Ori- 
ental has given us so strange an insight into the con 
science of the Asiatic as is presented in the stories of 
‘*Prehlad” and of ‘‘ Savitri,” or so quaint a piece of 
religious fancy as the ballad of ‘‘ logodhyarema.” 

Her power of expression in English, if not altogether 
perfect, seemed to mature fast in her later life, and 
her acquaintance with English literature would have 
been considered phenomenal in an English or Ameri- 
can girl of her age. She knew Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Poe, and quotes them on occasion, or compares 
them with certain French writers of verse. Her grace- 
ful embodiment of a legend—by no means the best of 
her work—is pleasantly apparent in her sonnet of 

THE LOTUS. 
Love came to Flora asking for a flower 
That would of flowers be undispated queen. 
The lily and the roere long, long had been 
Rivale for that high honor. Bards of power 
Had sung their claims. ‘* The rose can never tower 
Like the pale lily with her Jano mien.” 
** But is the lily lovelier?”” Thus between 
Flower-factions rang the strife in Payche’s bower. 

* Give me a flower delicious as the rose 
And stately as the lily in her pride.” 

** Bat of what color?” ‘* Rose-red,” Love first chose, 
Then prayed: ‘* No, lily-white; or, both provide;” 
And Flora yvave the Lotus, ‘ rose-red’’ dyed, 

And“ lily-white "—the queenliest flower that blows. 

The frontispiece to the ‘‘Sheaf” is a full-page auto 
type of Toru and Aru, the latter sitting and the former 
standing by Aru’s side. The Hindoo face and features in 
each are strongly marked; but the face of Toru shows 
the most character and power as well as real beauty. 
Her long black hair falls in profusion and unconfined 
over her shoulders, and her eyes glisten and pierce. 
She was not the less a Hindoo on account of her Euro- 
pean culture and her Occidental activity. ‘‘She was 
pure Hindoo,” says Mr. Gosse; ‘‘full of the typical 
qualities of her race and blood, and preserv- 
ing to the last her appreciation of the poetic side of 
her ancient religion, though faith itself in Vishnu 
and Siva had been cast aside with childish things, 
and been replaced by a purer faith.” 

It is not easy to conceive the extent of the world’s 
loss in the death of one so young, who promised so 
much, and whose industry, acuteness, and passion for 
literary expression were already so significant. <A 
great modern writer who would have brought the 
traditions and imagination of so separate a field—the 
cradle of the race—into quick and living communica 
tion with western thought, Toru Dutt might have 
been. It needed nothing but a little longer life, and 
this by an inscrutable fate was denied. To the very 
end, though, she dwelt in her favorite sphere. Failing 
to use her pen she did not resign her thought, which 
was busily employed with the best books and the 
latest themes. This death was the blasting of a half 
blown bud when the full flower was in sight. Con- 
sidering what millions of infinitely little lives her 
side of the world, and all sides of it, abound in, it was 
touchingly pathetic that death should have chosen this 
mark. ‘‘ When the history of the literature of our 
country comes to be written,” says the author of the 
Introductory Memoirs to the book of ‘' Ballads and 
Legends,” ‘‘there is sure to be a page in it dedicated 
to this fragile, exotic blossom of song.” 








OFT-TOLD TALES. 


By tne Rey. Rickarp Corpiey. 


“N his lecture on the Lost Arts, Wendell Phillips 
says ‘‘ that much of what we esteem the wisdom of 
modern times bas come down to us from a distant 
past; that many of our modern jokes even can be 
traced back two thousand years, and the best Irish 
bulls are Greek.” We have all doubtless had occasion 
to notice how astory will travel, and how it will renew 
its youth and change its garb to suit different locali- 
ties and times. I often hear stories told, as of recent 
occurrence, which I have heard my father tell of life in 
England. A good story-teller kept me laughing for an 
hour the other day. I had read all his stories often ; 
some of them in the comic almanac when I was a boy. 
But this man located them all in ‘‘ his father’s neigh- 
borhood,” and knew the parties. I heard a Sunday- 
school spesker only a short time since tell of certain 
college pranks as though he were the hero of them. 
But the same stories I had heard when I was in col- 
lege, and they were old and venerable then. If I 
should name them, every college graduate would rec- 
ognize them as old friends. Henry Ward Beecher 
once said that the story told of him in regard to 
its being very ‘“‘ hot” one Sunday morning, he had 
heard hie ather tell ofa minister in England. Yet one 








of his most sincere friends, a young lady, assured him 
that she heard him make that peculiar remark herself. 
So he thinks ‘‘one may remember what he never 
knew and what never happened.” 

We have all heard the stock stories about Western 
wonders and Western growth. These stories may be 
traced all along the line from Michigan to California 
Stories I used to hear of Michigan when I was a boy 
I found doing service in Kansas when I came here, 
and they sre, no doubt, now working like beavers for 
Dakota and Montana. 

Some years ago a returned Californian was describ 
ing a rough miuing camp where he had been. After 
giving the usuai instances of iawlessness and violence, 
he added, ‘‘ Why, the gravevard there when I left con- 
tained just twenty-three graves, and twenty-two of 
the occupants died in their boots.” When the 
Kansas Pacific railroad was building across the plains 
the “ last town” was always a hard place. The con- 
centration of railroad bands and cow-boys made things 
lively. A gentleman describing one of these towns 
to me—Ellsworth, I think it was—closed with the old 
legend, ‘‘ The graveyard coftains just twenty-three 
graves,and twenty-two of them are the graves of those 
who died a violent death.” Here wasa pleasing vari- 
ation in form, but for ‘‘ substance of doctrine” it was 
a remarkable coincidence. This same story was after- 
wards told of Newton on the Sante Fe road. Then it 
moved on twenty-seven miles and locaied at Wichita, 
It rather fell into disgrace at Wichita, as the citizens 
complained that the number was too small. It next 
appeared at Caldwell during the reign of the cow-boys. 
From thence it escaped into the Indian Territory, and 
was Jostfor atime. But like sunken streams in Africa 
it has reappeared in some of the new towns along the 
Southern Pacific in New Mexico and Arizona. 

In the accounts of Jesse James it has been reported 
that he ‘‘ killed thirty-nine at the Lawrence Raid.” 
The first time I saw the statement the number attracted 
my attention. Thirty-nine is three times thirteen, and 
thirteen seems to be a sacred number with marauders. 
After the Lawrence raid, there was a legend floating 
about in which all these doubtless had their 
birth. Among the characters of that terrible morning 
was a large man on a large white horse. He was 
said to be a Hardshell Baptist preacher. He was cer 
tainly hard enough to suit the hardest traditions of 
that ‘ peculiar people.” He seems to have been every- 
where, and everywhere carried death and destruction 
with him. They said it was he who burnt my house. 
He probably intended to make me a fraternal call. But 
I was out at the time, and did not see him. It was 
he who asked an old man for a drink of water, and 
took ‘‘ the cup of cold water” with one hand and shot 
his benefactor witb the other. Many other tales of 
almost incredible brutality were told of him, and most 
of them, no doubt, on good grounds. When the troop 
withdrew, he lingered behind, and kept on killing, and 
was himself killed before he could again join his com- 
panions. Here his story ceases and the legend takes 
up the theme. This man had a vow upon bim to kill a 
dozen Yankees. He had killed his dozen before the 
troop had left. But, as in Jewish custom thirty-nine 
stripes were made to answer for forty for fear ofa 
mistake, this man determined to add one for good 
measure, and for the ‘‘luck of odd numbers.” So he 
lingered, and killed his thirteenth man. 

This story of thirteen has been like the song of seven, 
capable of a numerous application. It has been the 
common property of the whole gang. Like the seven 
husbands of the Gospel, ‘‘ they all hadit.”. Every now 
and then we were hearing of one of them who ‘had 
killed thirteen men in the Lawrence raid.” Any one 
of them would lack the common ambition of the bor- 
der who should be satisfied with less. I presume this 
was the original claim of Jesse James. But he was 
only a boy then. As he became a man, he put away 
such childish things and claimed “thirty-nine,” exactly 
three times the mystic number. [f all these claims are 
to be admitted, Lawrence ought to have had a popula- 
tion of not less than 50,000, instead of 1,500. At the time 
of that slaughter, Jesse James was a boy of sixteen. 
There were about one hundred and fifty killed, and 
thirty-nine would be more than one-fourth of the 
whole number. Is it likely that a beardless boy of six- 
teen could ride about a village of 1,500 people and 
kill thirty-nine men in the presence of their wives and 
children and friends, and not attract some attention? 
Would he not be an image of horror in every stricken 
household? But Jesse James was not distinguished 
from the rest of the bloody crowd. I count the story 
one of the myths of the time. It illustrates the love of 
notoriety. Even bad men like to be distinguished in 
their badness. The same feeling which leads the 
Indian to bind the scalps of his victims to his belt, 
leads these bandits to bind these stories of astounding 
wickedness about their reputations. But this grouping 
of victims into multiples of thirteen is a little too 
artistic for these matter-of-fact days, and gives these 
pleasant tales the odor of an oriental café. ‘‘ The oft- 
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told tale” drops into the rhythm of numbers, and mul- 
tiplies itself as it rolls along. 
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THE PROTEST. 


By SIsTER CLOVER. 








It doth not yet appear what we shall be. 


FELT dear Love about me close 

Her strong and clinging arms; there rose 
Before I could to her control 
Resign in conscience all my soul 
The protest of an honest mind. 


Love thinks,” I said, ‘‘ in me to find 


Rare qualities her own sweet thought 
Has from imagination wrought, 

She loves me as the thing her love 
Deserves to have, nor waits to prove 
The thing I am, and gauge by it; 
Love me not 80; I am not fit!" 


O Love, dear Love! she loved me still, 
Naugbt I could say would change her will 
To love me, love me so 

I was abashed ; I did not know 

How I could undeserving bear 

That disproportioned love unfair 

I told her o'er and o'er how I 

Before her with humility 

Disowned the gift of grace she would 
Ascribe to me; | was not good. 

She only smiled ; what could I do? 

And would she love me if she knew? 
O Love, what could I say to you, 


Giving me 60 much more than due? 


Through autumn woods I went my way 
To seek the church one smiling day, 
And in the outer courts | stopped 
To see bright leaves the maple dropped 
Outside the door, the while inside 
High, tinted windows scattered wide 
On aisle and chancel, from the same 
Rich god of light, his gold and flame. 
‘Thus Love,” I sighed, ‘' with her own hues 
Tranesfigures me, then raptured views 
What she calls me—poor Love, t lind Love; 


When all is hers she doth approve.” 


Did angels soundless cross the floor 
To fiud me by the shady door ? 
It doth not yet appear to me,” 


The still air said, *‘ what we shall be ;" 
And then my heart leaped up to read 
How right Love is, how ne’er is ueed 
That we should criticize and fret 
When Love interprets; we forget 
She's the teacher, we but learn ; 

She’s never wroug ; she can discern. 
Love, you are right! Yes, Love, love me 
You love the thing that is to be. 


Where I should run I often halt, 
Where I should soar fall into fault ; 
But now our eyes can mect, for, dear, 
1 know it doth not yet appear 

What I shall be; I think amends 

I can make then to ail my friends. 

I'l) take your love now, without fear, 
In pawn until it doth appear 

What I shall be. 8o, dear, love me; 
Love me as some day I shall be; 

And all this poured-out love some day 
Perfected, strong, I will repay. 





CONCERNING EVERY-DAY TALK. 
By Mary WaGer-Fisugr. 

F any one will sit apart from two or more visitors 

and listen to the conversation, it will be found 
in most cases to turn upon the physical ail- 
ments of the various members of their families. 
Only a few days ago, while sitting with a friend, a 
woman called to see her—a very pleasant-faced, 
neatly-attired woman—and she talked for an hour or 
more of Jane who had had ‘‘rheumatiz” all winter, 
and Sarah who suffered dreadfully from an ingrowiaog 
toe-nail, and John who had had an epileptic fit, and 
Jonas who was suffering from a felon. She said 
‘‘rheumatiz” so many times that my ears fairly 
buzzed, and by the time she was through it was easy 
to imagine one’s self in a hospital. Good and kind 
soul that she evidently was, when she went out we 
drew a long breath of relief that so much suffering 
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was ended. The woman was no exception, but a fair 
representative of a large class who find so much en- 
joyment in detailing misfortunes that their “ yisiting 
talk,” at least, consists almost entirely of such themes. 
Iremember having a visitor once who, according to 
her own account, oad ‘‘enjoyed bad health” all her 
life, and had suffered from every conceivable ailment 
but yellow fever and small-pox, and she regaled me 
with the remedies she made use of in each case, and 
when I expressed surprise that she had survived so 
much, she said she felt that she was indeed a ‘‘ living 
miracle,” and proceeded to tell me about some other 
party who had been woree off even than herself, but 
had died because of not having worn a certain kind of 
drawing-plaster ! 

It is possible that the ventilation of our physical 
ailments has an advantage in prolonging human life, 
for it is an undeniable fact that persons who are al- 
ways ailing and always talking about their ailments 
usually live to the allotted age of man, and are rarely 
dangerously ill, while people who suffer greatly say 
the least about their sufferings, and realize that it is 
indelicate to disclose and display their bodily mala- 
dies. 

Undoubtedly the discussion of one’s ailments is 
largely a habit, and if the retailer of such details ap- 
preciated how much he, or she, violated good sense 
and good taste by so doing, the habit would be aban- 
doned. In this age of books and journals of all sorts 
there are inexhaustible sources for thought and talk 
that carry us outside ourselves, and which put us into 
sympathy with movements and measures that lift us 
into anew world. Variety and change for the mind 
are as necessary as the same for the body, and insanity 
among country women, particularly farmer’s wives, is 
largely attributed by physicians to the humdrum life 
led by them; the same thing to-day, to-morrow, and 
forever, sofar at least as their mental life is concerned, 
It is ruinous to women, in particular, who are not well 
bodily, to be deprived of mental relief. Deprived is not 
the word to use; itis not so much deprivation as 
a failure to seize opportunities. I have a friend in 
northern Pennsylvania who quite recently set herself 
thinking what she could do to brighten up the winter 
intellectually for herself and friends, and after casting 
about among her resources, ended by opening her par- 
lor every maorning for a week with of 
lectures on popular health topics: live 
healthfully and and beau- 
tifully. She engaged s® woman physician to 
deliver the lectures, and sold enough of tick- 
ets to defray the expenses. The lecturer charm- 
ed every woman who heard her, and her ideas, most 
pleasantly presented, aroused her auditors to new 
thoughts and discussion, and the town in which she 
lives was greatly enlivened and brightened up. This 
same friend, who is one of the brightest of women and 
the head of a large family, with many cares, makes a 
specialty of certain lines of historical biography. For 
instance, while I was with her the death of Gambetta 
occurred, and she mourned as if she had been bis per- 
sonal friend. For some time she had made it a point 
to cut out from newspapers everything that referred 
to Gambetta, so that she had not only in her scrap-book 
but at her tongue’s end a vastamount of information con- 
cerning the dead statesman. She had previously made 
a similar collection concerning Thiers. And where is 
therea woman who could notin some such fashion 
make a specialty of something beyond her aches and 
pains, and those of her friends, with which to refresh 
her mind by csrrying it out of the dreary grooves of 
every-day toil! The only difficulty in the way is to 
begin. At all events ‘‘ swear off” on the ailment talk 
and convince yourself, beyond all doubt, that people 
who are worth talking with care a great deal more 
about what you think of current events than they do 
of the condition of your lungs, your stomach, or your 
bunions. 
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BOTH SIDES OF A STEP-LADDER. 
By Caroting B. LeRow. 


N ~RS. BRONSON was crying as if her heart would 
wl break. The cause of her crying lay in an ex- 
perience of the day before, but her temper had sus- 
tained her so far—till ten o’cluck the next morning— 
when anguish had taken the place of anger, and she 
had abandoned herself to grief and regret. 

A carriage drove up to the door and the bell rang. 
Mrs. Bronson, drying her eyes as well as she could, 
ran down stairs, sure of whom she would find there. 

“Oh, Aunt Eunice!” she exclaimed, opening her 
arms to receive a serene-faced and white-haired old 
lady who stood smiling on the doorstep. ‘I’m so glad 
you’ve come.” 

The welcome shone in her eyes and needed no 
words, notwithstanding the flushed and tear-stained 
face at which Aunt Eunice looked wonderingly. 

‘*T’ve been house-cleaning more than a week,” Mrs. 
Bronson explained as she led the way into the little 








sitting-room. ‘‘I hoped to getto rights before you 
came, but you see I couldn’t quite accomplish it.” 

‘* And somebody has been } 
see. This is delightful!” 

Mrs. Howland looked about the 
pleasure. 

‘‘It is certainly delightful to havea 
but, Aunt Eunice, I’d give more just 
conscience.” 

Mrs. Bronson’s lip trembled and the 
fall again. 


mainting and papering, I 
room with evident 


clean house, 


now for a clean 
tears began to 


“Tell me all about it, le 4s 1 


my dear,” and Mrs. Howland 
drew the younger woman down beside her upon the 
sofa, with tender invitation of contidence and mute 
promise of unlimited sympathy. 
It was not easy for Mrs. Bronson to begin the tel 
ing. She touched the plain gold ring on her aunt’s 


finger—a wedding ring 
‘I've had my first quarrel 


last, in broken voice—the result of her effort 


we've 


& quce f, 
had a dread 
ful time, but it always takes two to make a quarrel, 


to keep her self-control—“* that is, 
as 


“) 
it? 


well as a bargain, doesn’t 
118 Case ¢ 


‘* And there was only one in 
land asked. 


?” Mrs. How 

“Only one—and I wastie one. That's the worst of 
x. x never worked so hard in my life as I 
have the last week. Why, Aunt Eunice, I’ve actually 


u see, I 


scrubbed floors!” and she spread out her plump little 


hands with a comical gesture I hired a woman for 


two days—lI couldn’t afford to have her longer—and 
between us we got the carpets down. But there wasn’t 
a Single thing in place when Harry came home last 
night; nothing, I mean, except the furniture. Al! the 


books and knick-knacks were piled into the closet and 
the pictures were st i you 
picture-nail was pulled wall 


anding around 
ut of the and was 
anything but easy to drive them in again, so far up. 
Well, I asked Harry to wipe the dishes for me after 
Of 
course I supposed he’d help me and be glad to do it. 
But what do you think, Aunt Eunice? 
into 


see every 


it 


tea, so we could get to work as soon as possible. 


He just came 


the sitting-room, 


threw himself down on the 
lounge, and took a newspaper out of his pocket! I 
never was 80 astonished in my life. I was too 
astonished to speak, even, so I didn’t speak. I 
went for the step-ladder, dragged it along to the 
mantle-piece and climbed up on it to pound that 
great nail into the wall. My hammer wasn’t 
half big enough either, and I hurt my _ hand 
awfully—see here!” and she pointed to a 
little bruise on one of her fingers. ‘‘ Then I got down 


again and lifted that Madonna, your wedding present, 
Aunt I 


how Just as I was pulling 


} 


Eunice, and managed—lI’m sure don’t know 


to get it on to the nail. 





with Harry,” she said at | 


the ladder away, Harry became conscious of what | 


‘Oh, let me 
antly as possible, threw down his paper, and took hold 
of the Think 
of his not noticing and not trying to help me all that 
time! ‘No, I thank you,’ I said, as hatefully as I pos 
sibly could; t 


was about. he 


ladder. By that time I was just furious. 


‘*tisn’t likely you would feel any particu 
lar interest in fixing up your own home.’ If you could 
have But I didn’t 
to notice him. idder was so heavy I had all I 


seen the look he gave me! 
The |: 


ceuld do to manage it. I gave it a vicious twist and 


appear | 


p you!’ he eried, aa pleas- | p 


toppled over, struck the mantle and the picture, and | 


smashed the glass into fifty pieces. Harry laughed, 


and that was the worst of all. * Will you let me help 
you now?" he said. ‘No, I won't, Harry Bronson, 
” 


never as long as I live!’ He gave me that queer look 


again, muttered something—lI don’t but 
Harry never swears—-and took up his hat and left the 
house. Of course I expected him back in a few min 
utes, but Aunt ” and Mrs. Bronson laid her 
hand on her aunt’s knee to emphasize the statement 


know what, 


Eunice, 


which she made in a mostimpressive manner, ‘‘it was 
half-past eleven before he came back! 
hard as I could know how you ca 
work when your temper’s up—though I don’t suppose 
you do, Aunt Eunice, “x4 
good.” 


spring; you 


”" she added. 

Mrs. Howland smiled significantly, and shook her 
head. 

‘*Harry thought I was asleep when he came, but | 
didn’t sleep one bit all night. We didn’t speak to each 
other this morning, either; not—one—single—word 
I never was 80 miserable in all the days of my life, an 
Harry won't be home till six o’clock to-night!” 


Of course I 
was in bed, though I worked the whole evening as | 


u're too 


The temporary excitement of her talk died away in | 


another storm of tears. Mrs. Howland tightened the 
clasp of her arm about her niece’s waist. 

‘* We'll talk this over sometime when you’re not so 
excited,” she said gently. ‘‘Tinsist upon your lying 
down for an hour and using the will you 
possess to get calm again,” 

‘* But the house is in such a state, 
lunch, and”— 

‘* Never mind about the house. 


all power 


and then there’s 


I can help you my 


391 


self when I’m a dn’t 


Little 
about lunch for three bh 


rested, and we nee think 


urs yet.”’ 





Mrs. Howland had her way, as she generally did ; and 
for that reason it was fortunate that her way was gen- 
erally a wise one. She sat beside her niece until the 
tears ceased flowing, and the tense, harrowed nerves 
gradually relaxed under her soothing presence, then 
left her to fall asleep if possible 

Twenty minutes after, Harry Bronson came home. 
He greeted Mrs. Howland as affectionately as his wife 
had done, then looked anxiously into the next room 

‘Where's Sis ?” he inquired. 

a. p stairs ASICEDP, I he pe I made her lie dow1 

Sut why are you home at this hour, Harry ?” 


ag don’t fee 
last night. The 


well, Aunt E 


fact 1s, . and he 


inice. I didn’t sleep muc 


ked as if she would 


a hard « to beli I treated Sis like a brute 


find it 


ne to believe 
last night “i 

Mrs. Howland’s eyes invited further confidence. 

‘** You see,” he went on with a sort of desperation, 
‘we've been all torn up here lately, painting and 
papering. Sis has had a hard time of it, for we 
couldn’t afford to hire much help. 1 have it hard, too, 
all the time slaving at my desk from morning till night. 
I’m always tired out when I get home. I was last 
night, but I offered to wipe the dishes for her, she 
looked so dragged out. After that I lay down to rest 
and read the paper. The first thing I knew there was 


i 


Sis tugging away at a great step-ladder heavy for a 
|} man to handle. I jumped up to help her—but I won't 
tell you what she said. I couldn't believe my ears! 
If she wanted meto help her, why didn’t she say 
} 80? I should think that was easy enough.” 

Yes, it was easy enough in one way and altogether 
too hard in another. Probably she wanted you to do 
it without her asking.” 

** But I didn’t think of it.” 

Very likely that was the whole trouble. She 
might have been hurt because you didn’t think.” 

‘* Pshaw ! That’s unreasonable We've neve! 
quarreled before since we were married. I couldn’t 





stand it, going off this morning as I did, so I got away 
from the office to—to—I know I was to blame. Sis was 
as tired as 1 was, and she’s not half so strong. I don’t 
wonder she hated to ask me, if I was too stupid to see. 
It was all my fault.” 

‘ No *twasn’t, Harry, it was all mine!” 

They both started as a figure with white face and 
red eyes ran into the room, and into her husband’s 
arms The little domestic drama which followed 
might have been awkward to any other third party 


but Mra. 
‘When you can each appropriate the blame in that 


she said, 


Howland. 


wholesale fashion,” smiling upon them both, 


‘*] think you can be trusted for the future.” 
‘* But he 


»w could ever had d 





we yne it in the first 
place?” Mrs. Bronson asked with vague phraseo!] 
gy 
You ea have a good deal of that sometimes 
troublesome article, human the elder lady re 
plied ‘* (One 1s too sensitive, the other too thought 
less. One sees things in detail, as women usually do 
the other in the large. A day’s difference in getting a 
house to rights is a great deal of difference to the 
housekee per It may very natur ally seem of very 
slight account to the man who spends al! his days 


down town. I suppose you see how the same princi 


ple might apply to many different things.” 
Mrs. Bronson nodded her head vigorously, lifting it 
from her husband’s shoulder for the purpose. 


‘* It is certainly unreasonable to expect that the man 
exactly the same 
on, ‘‘ yet half the 


a failure to 


and woman will from 


Mrs. Howland went 


see things 
point of view,” 
misery of married Jife comes from 
nize that fact.” 

“To the the 
asked with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘*To the first, the 
one. Sheis hurt, then she grows angry or me 


rect — 


husband, or wife?” Harry Bronson 


wife naturally more sensitive 
lancholy 
Half the time, at 


he 


least, the husband is puzzled to know 
Fv 


wherein has offended—being so perfectly innocent 


in intention. Then—what else can be expected ?—h« 
grows angry at her for being unreasonable, and what 
a comfortable state of things is the result!” 

‘I told Aunt Eunice about it as soon as she got 
here,” Mrs. Bronson voluntered humbly. 

‘* And I told her as soon as I got here,” her husband 
added. 

‘* And we will never, never, quarrel again, Harry 

If you can learn to expect less, and Harry can 

think to give more,” Aunt Eunice said impressively 
**your accounts will balance, as a general thing It 
will take time, though. You know that.” 

* “Heaven is not reached by asingle bound. But we 
huild the ladder by which we rise,’ ” Harry quoted 

‘* Not a step-ladder, I hope,” laughed his wife, 2 
little excitedly. ‘‘ That was what nearly broke our 
hearts as well as the Madonna’s head.” 

‘“And you must climb together,” Mrs. Howland 
added. ‘* Hold of hands, too, as far as possible; not 








»2 
(Om 


oe 


on the ground, on each side of the ladder, and pulling 
different ways.” 
sug 


painters 


Mrs. Bronson regretted that the article which 


gested the metaphor belonged to one of the 


who took it away the next day, for, as she declared, 


I'd like to keep it before me as an hourly reminder 


of Avnut Eunice’s advice 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES 


(The editor of this department rill be glad fo receire gt sationa, attg- 


gestions, and erpertencer for thin colum 
v ) eace send information cencerning the kind of black silk 
at Ww vrow shiny by wearing: its name, etc,? A. A. F 
We have not found any silk that will not grow shiny by 
ise. The old-fashioned “ oil-boiled” silk with the natural 





lk washed out, with no ‘' weightir 


tk g" in the dye, 
threads were evenly distrib- 
r from the skin of the 
jon made i Now 

left, the dye stnff 


aviness to the silk, 


gum of the si 


snd so woven that the lustrous 


, rr 





only grew & as the oily matt 
rand constant pressure and frict t so. 


were 
in most silks much of the natnral gum 
is loaded with matter to give apparent } 
and fashion h 


All these can 


grain siyle of weaving. 


as accepted the 
*8s combine to make black siik most nesatisfac- 


yros 





ory, although so important a part of every lady's ward 
ro We bave heard of a silk made by J. B. Cutter & Co., 
whi is said to be very pure, of the best quality, three- 
qnarters of a yard wide (a much more convenient width than 
the erdinary silk), and withort colored selvedge. It is nota 
low-priced silk, retailing, we believe, at $3.50 per yard; but 
ts width and quality make it quite worth the price. We do 

» know what dry-goods houses keep this silk, and we speak 
f it only from repute, not from experience 

©. R W. B.—Any hard-wood floor, whether striped or 
otherwise, is keptin order after its first treatment by a weekly 
rubbing with raw linseed oil and turpentine, three-fourths 


& 
A 13+ 


tle “drver™ 


added to this 


oil to one-fourth turpentine 





improves it. A floor so treated only needs t 
soft brush unless there are spots requiring a little clear water. 


aaeiaad bef 


re, we have 
season for directions for treating 


Although we have times given them 
at this 
‘peat the method we have used with complete 


>the 


ext, a coat of Japan, and 


nany inguirics 
floors that we r+ 


First 


coat of shellac ; 


anccess. y wood a coat of raw linseed oil; then 





it is well to add 


first ie dry. The materials 


4 second coat of Japan when the 

are somewhat expensive, but @ much-used floor treated in 

thie way e years ago has cost us nothing since, except a 

very trifling amount for a very occasional oiling. 

Ww w ike grease out of clothing withont injuring the clott 
ike. 

zine dissolves the grease, and while it is dissolved it 

may be rubbed out. It is best to !ay a clean cloth under the 

spot, depress the portion of the garment to be cleaned, baving 

the grease-spot as it were in the bottom of acup. Pour the 


into the eup, and let it pass through on tothe cloth 
eath ; it will thus carry the grease with it. Then moisten 
& cloth with the benzine and gently rub the spot till it is dry 


ansing many things but it is 





mmonia is very good for cle 


es safe than the benzine. A good mixture for cleaning is 

wie of one ounce of ammonia, one ounce alcohol, a little 

se than one-fourth ounce of saltpeter, and one quart of 

water 
x 4 sor myrelf; do you get common varnish? 
Mrs. R.8.G 

ere are three kinds of varnish; those made with spirit, 

nes Loil, and with fixed oil. The first dry most rapid 

and a bright eurface, but do not resist moisture well. 








The second dry more siowly and wear better. The laet dry still 
more durable, and are capable of a high 

varieties of each kind, owing to the 
ims used and their proportion. We do not usually 
floors; if we did we should use ‘ shel- 
It dries very quickly and 
mst therefore be applied rapidly and smoothly. 


slowly, are 


There are many 
fferent gr 


varnish our painted rs 


lac,’ which is one of the first sort. 


Will you kind!y inform me what is the rnle, legal or otherwise, 
with reference to the publication of translations? Is it any dia- 
riesy I *h a translation of astory withont the permission of 
or? I want todo a little of that kind of work, and I do not 

wa ‘ lilty of any violation of literary courtesy 


A SUBSCRIBER. 


In the absence of any international copyright law there is 
no lega) rule prohibiting the translation of a non- copyrighted 
We do not think, either, that there is any recognized 
rnle of courtesy on this sul ject, although ordinarily it would 
the consent of the 
preparing a translation of his work. 


pook 
be fitting and advantageous to secure 


snthor before 








Our doung Lolks, 


PLAYING MINISTER. 


By Anna F. Burnyam 
| ” ITTY sat, curled up like a kitten, in the big arm- 
a chair But she looked like a kitten with her 
Caw ut 
Fits my ball, Ki-itty!” wailed Johnny, coming in 
vith the c>.ton wool stuffing sticking out of a great 
in his worsted ball 
But Kitty only sulked, and considered her own woes 
d mi-fortunes 


Half-past eleven,” murmured mamma to herself, 
peeping in from the kitchen to look at the clock. The 
men would soon bein to dinner; the table wasn’t set; 
but Kitty never stirred. 
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Big Brother Ben shut bis Greek dictionary wita a} 


final slam. He was home on a college vacation, and 
t off his ‘‘ conditions.” But here 


working hard to g 


was a call. 
‘*Cat-kins!” he called, 


irs old and 


tossing her in his arms just 
ten times as full of 
ought to 

Let’s have a 


as if she weren't ten ye 


dignity 1/-bumored be. 


tty Cat-kirs, 


‘.y 


as any gos 


person 
dull business. 


“K Greek is 
ame 

There was nothing 
And he 


new ones 


Kitty’s dignity melted very fast. 


like Ben’s games, unless it were Ben’s stories. 


had amost delightful way of making up 


every day or two; never played the same game twice 


to 


unless you asked him 
‘What shall we play ?” 
‘*Let’s play * Minister,’” said Ben, sitting down with 


his shou!d 


her on 
‘Who'll 


a 


isn’t ve 


preach,” said Kitty, ‘‘and what about.” 
: ing to ” said 


be preaching, but practicing, 


brother Bon. ‘* And it’s about that Curis mas text up 


there on the wali: ‘Peace on earth, good will to 
men.’ ” 

‘* But I don’t know bow, if you don’t have a pulpit, 
ranything, and preach on it. What do they call it 
‘Minister’ for? What kind of a minister ?” 

**T see you'll have to look in this big book,” said 
Ben, opening the big ‘‘Webster’? on the table. 
‘* “Minister, one who serves; to act as a servant.’ You 


didn’t know it meant that, did you?” 


“Why,” said Kitty, ‘‘I thought a minister meant 


No, Llike to piay ita week ora month or a year 


ata time, and always take a differeut one, so as to 
give everybody achance. You see, the fun is they 
eon't know they’re playing a game with you, and of 
course you don’t tell them.” 


” 


‘No, indeed,” said Kitty, her eyes dancing. 
** The best of it is, 
or old or wise to play 


you see, you don’t need to be rich 
Minister.’ You can play it any- 
where and all the time, and you never vet tired of it. 


In fact, J think it grows better all the time.’ 
‘“ Wel] 


1, but,” said Kitty, ‘it’s noon now. Tl have 
to wait till to-morrow morning.” 


‘No, I wouldn't,’ said Ben, ‘I'd begin now, so as to 


wand get a good start. You and I will begin 


” 


learn h 
together 

‘*To be minister to each other!” said Kitty. 

‘No, indeed,” said Ben ; ‘* but you choose somebody 
and I will. Don’t tell me whom. Lii try and guess. 
I won’t tel] you either. Now give mea good hug, and 
‘ll go back to my Greek.” 

‘*Can’tI help anybody but that one?” 

‘‘Ob, yes, 88 you have chances, but especially look 
out for chances for this one. Ob, just a word, Kit!” 
he said, as Kit was running off to choose her name. 
‘‘T always begin my game, after I choose my person, 
by asking the Lord Jesus to show me ways to serve 
him. You find ever so many more that way.” 

S> Kitty ran off. 

“T could choose J >hnny,” she said, ‘‘or Gertie. She 
wants to go tothe picnic, and wouldn’t she like a 
servant to wait on her and help her get ready! and 
not know it either! But they wouldn’t invite me. I 
won't! It’s always Gertie everywhere, and I might 
cry my eyes out before anybody would help me.” 

That had been the great first cause of the sulks 
that morning. Kittie’s picnic times hadn’t begun yet. 
As yet, it was Gertie everywhere, and poor Kitty felt 
aggrieved. 

Just then, when her eyes were beginning to get a 
little angry and teary, they happened to glance down 
on the Sunday-school card she had been fingering ner- 
vously. 

‘“‘ITcame not to be ministered unto, but to minis- 
ter.” 

‘Why, it’s about the game!” she cried, her face 
brightening. ‘‘And he played it,” she added reverently, 
‘‘And they didn’t do anything for him ever, hardly. 
But he went round just the same, helping folks, and 
didn’teven stop to get thanked. I will be Gertie’s 





minister to-day.” 


a grand person that made everybody wait on Aim.” 

© Jist th ther way, veuv ”* snid Ben: ** so, when 
I found ont it meant that, ] maceup a game and called } 
it * Mintster.’” 

Show me bow,” seid Kittv, eagerlv, She looked 
like a verv ennniz little eat, now the sulks were 
gone 

Well, this is the way you de. When yon are 
going to play ‘ Minister’ vou get up inthe morning and 
think of the nam f somehody sg 

‘Yes. said Kitty, eagerly, as Ben stopped deliber- 
ately to fasten his wateh-chair ‘hat sounds nice; 
eo vry ! 

ron think of the name of somebody, and say to 
vourself, ‘Now iay I'l) play I'm that person's min- 
ister (‘* How fuony!” laughed Kitty.) or servant, and 
watch every minute of t tay to do something to 
help him or please him.” 

‘‘Do you always have to say the same one ?” asked 
Kitty 
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She didn’t furget Jack’s last hint, either 
Gertie was in the kitchen, ‘‘as cross as two sticks,” 
commented Kitty, standing a minute in the doorway 
The white picnic-dress puffed snowily over the back 
of a chair, and the dainty ruffled ay 
before the fire ; 

up,” and they were all smooched with brown starch. 
wads it, mother!” Gertie in 
vexation. ‘If we only had a bit of spermaceti in the 
house ”— 

“ [Pil get it,” said Kitty, ‘‘ give me five cents 
‘D> run fast 


ron wasairing itself 


but the collar and cuffs ‘‘ wouldn't do 


can't do ; almost cried 


* Will you ?” said Gertie, gratefully. 
then. I’ve got 
But Kitty was out of sight and hearing. 
‘¢ Buns!” to herself, as 
away on her errand. 
ful of horrid, sticky currants stemmed. 
be fun, though, to bave a servant do it for her? 
I will. That’s the ’'Twould be ever so much 
nicer to frost the eake; but that 
kind of minister he was, I don’t believe.” 
in 


the cake and buns to make yet, and "— 


she repeated she skipped 


‘She'll be wanting a whole cup 
Wouldn’t it 
Yes, 
came. 
sponge wasn’t the 


Gertie opened her eyes when, after 
thanking Kitty for the spermaceti, she saw the child 
quietly get a cup and the currant-bag and offer to get 
them ready for the buns 

‘Why, it would help splendidly if you only could !” 
she answered, half besitatingly, and Kitty sat down on 
the doorstep to stem the currants and smile over the 
funny game she was playing with Gertie. 

All at Gertie little shriek 
In smoothing out her lovely pink sash she had set the 
bot iron down nervously, and there dreadful 
dark place burned in the very mi 

‘Never 
You can have mine. 


surprise 


once gave a dismayed 


was a 


ddle 


mind, Gertie,” spoke up Kitty, eagerly 


It’s just like it. [’m not going 


you know.” 


‘You blessed little thing!” said Gertie. “It’s a 
shame thev didn’t invite you. But if you let me” 
‘Course I will,” said Kitty, promptly. She felt 


her 


away from 


such a jittle warm glow a heart at Gertie’s un 


usual affection that staying the picnic 
seemed no such great hardsbip 

‘*D-u-n, 
Gertie the brimming cup of stemmed and washed cur 
rants. ‘‘ Anything clse?” 

‘‘No, dear, I guess not,” said Gertie, quite gently 
for her. and thank you, ever so 
mucb.” 

But Kitty had her own thoughts about play. She 
liked this new game very much. She ran lightly up 
stairs to Gertie’s room and hunted around under the 
bed and behind the stove till she found Miss Gertie’s 
best French boots. 

“‘T thought so!” she gaid gleefully, looking at the 
buttonless gaps in the place where buttons ought to 
‘* Well, I know how to sew on buttons.” 


done!” she cried, triumphantly, handing 


‘Go and play now ; 


grow. 

So it came to pass that when Gertie came upstairs 
to lay out her things for the morrow, some good fairy 
had placed her divorced boots side, by side with the 
buttons firmly sewed on, and shining as if the fairy 
had possessed a bottle of French polish. 

Kitty’s sharp eyes spied out no more ways of help- 
ing fora while. So after helping mamma wasb up the 
dinner dishes as usual, she had a delightful hour or 
two with one of Susan Coolidge’s stories. Brother 
Ben called her upstairs and took out a beautiful green- 
and-gold book. Kitty opened il, and there was her 
name and her ‘‘ minister-text” right under it. 

Right in the middle of ‘‘What Katy Did,” Kitty 
heard Gertie saying, plaintively, ‘‘Now, Johnny and 
Dolly, do get away. I’m so nervous, I shall go dis- 
tracted! Don’t touch, I say! Oh, if somebody only 
would see to you!” 

‘‘Means me, I s’pose!” muttered Kitty. 
she may. No business to be nervous, 
distracted !” 

The next minute she shut the book with a snap. 

‘*Pretty minister you make! Here, you young 
riggle-raggle-muffins, see what Kitty’s going to get 
for a party out under the willow-tree !” 

The twins left Gertie’s nerves in peace instantly. 
A party meant raisins, and peanuts, and perhaps some 
thimble-biscuits. 

“Oh, K-r-ritty,” trilled Dolly in ecstasy, catching 
sight of a green-and gold corner of Kitty's new book. 
‘*Now you'll show us some beau’ful ‘curly-esses,’ 
won’t you, Kitty dear ?” 

‘* Kitty dear” didn’t want to do anything of the sort. 

‘*Ohb, read your ‘curly-esses’ in your primer, Dolly,” 
began Kitty ; but both the twins set up such a dread- 
ful howl] that she was fain to bring forth the new book, 
curly-esses and all. She had a good chance to play 
‘* minister” till tea-time, when it was Gertie’s work to 
put them to bed. 

‘*Now hurry up, Johnny,” Gertie said, snatching up 
Dolly before she was half through her bread and milk. 
‘* You can’t dawdle over supper to-night. I’ve got to 
sit up till ten o’clock, for aught I know, and crimp 
those ruffles.” 


“Well, 
Let her go 





‘Bay, Gertie,” interposed Kitty hastily, ‘I’ve got 
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some stories I want to tell them, and they like to goto 


bed with Kitty; don’t you, | vey dovey ?” cooed 
Kitty. ‘I'll see to’em, Gertie, and you won't have to 
be so og.” 


Much relieved, Gertie went to her crimping, and the 


children, 





uaving finished their supper comfortably, | once I have begged my boys and girls to keep nothir 
went happily upstairs fora bed-time story. | from mother. You wil! be sorry enough, when y 
Little kitties have to go to bed early, and by eight | have gone by yourself into some trouble, that you hid 
o’clock our little Kitty went up to brother Ben’s room your thoughts and your actions from her. Did y 
to say good-night. | ever read the story of the little girl who hid some cak 
‘It’s beautiful fun!” she said earnestly. ‘‘ Gertie | in her pocket, and swarms of red ants came for th 
never guessed at all, but I guess she likes it. I’m | crumbs and crawled all over her, giving ber more 
going to sleep qvick, so’s to play it some more to- | misery than could be compensated for by pounds 
morrow. I believe I'll take mother to play with to- | cake? Well, that is about the way sly secret actions 


lots to do. 


bricht 


11 b Ve 


ssed the face affectionately, 
he 


after which be ld his Greek grammar in his hand for 


half an hour without looking ata word. Kitty had 
begun to think of others. 

Mrs. Browning has a pretty poem somewhere in 
which she says, ‘‘’Twas her thinking of others made 
you think of r.” Brother Ben didn’t have to look 





far for his name” nex 


Little Miss Kitty was here, there, and everywhere the 


next morning. Mamma actually got a chance to sit 
down to breakfast before the rest were done, for Kitty 
didn’t forget the napkins, and she it was who filled 
papa’s cup the secon me, and ‘saw to” the babies’ 
Otto 

Gertie went eff with all ber ruffles and flounces and 


lering § 


tate of 


Kitty were 


ribbons in a bewil puffiness and snowi- 





aud inamme a just settling down 


ness ; 


to a quiet afternoon when brother Ben dashed up to 


the little porch door wit 


I ) & most astonishing ‘turn 


” 


out. 


Oh, what a lovely picnic- wagon !” cried Kitty. 
‘Farmer Gil . 


an’s old hay-rack,” said mamma. 


And they were be It 


wayons. 


ras & hay-rack, and 
Ben had lined 
ver carpet, and fest 


it was the prettiest of picnic- 


it witha voned 


it with gay greenery till not a bare pole or board was 
to be seen. 


Kittykius! 


mamma, 


p i he 


and the babies, and all. 


n cried joyously, ‘‘and 
No matter about the 


dresses: we')] have a picr ic {” 
Didn't little K 
a) r an ~ . } 


elight! e did 


tty nearly jump out of with 


though; 


her skin 


7 } 


” 


mind about the dresses, 


and wasn’t it so lucky that her blue-and-white muslin 
was all done up, and the babies bad their pretty piqués, 


and even mamsie herself, who protested all the time 


she never could or would or should, was somehow put 
into a fresh lawn dress with a nice lace collar, and off 
they went. 

Now you can take breatl But Kitty didn’t till they 





were with the door locked behind 
Then she 


n’s ear: 


them and 1} wagons in sight. 


leaned lovingly over and whispered in B 


‘It’s a lovely ig 





she said, ‘‘and I know your 
inister’ to-day, aren’t 


her happy face. 


name.’ 


And Ben onl 


you ?” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear NA hens and Nieces: 








i XIE § little friend, Meta, came early yesterday 

morning, in the carriage with her mother, to ask 
her to ride home with them and spend the day at their 
house. No pleasure could have delighted Trixie more, 
for the home isa lovely one. There are beautiful 
woods, a brook, shady nooks, and sunny stretches of 
lawn, a barn-full of attructions, and, most important 
of all, Frisky, the dog, who sits up at the table with 


kin and 


bef 


more pr‘ pric ty than some children. 


& Dal ‘re him, eats his dinner with far 


Meta had always been very quiet when I had seen 


her, and J was quite astonished when, with a very 


spirited tone, and as much merriment in her face and 
her attitude ascan be held by one small girlie, she 
quite confidentially said to me, 

‘* We're to have great fun this afternoon; we’re to 
have some mischief.” 

al mischief!” I exclaimed. 


me ‘* How can I trust 


Trixie to go home with a little girl whois planning 
mischief ?” 
pic 


? 


come l 


yr ) t 
going t 


she must s great fun. Mamma and 


” 


Jobanna are o help us. 
Tbat made it all mght; mamma was going to help 
and I found that Meta’s papa was quite an active as 
sistant when What a safe 
kind of mischief it would be if all the little folks went 
to father and mother for help 
pranks, 


** mischief” was going on. 


mischievous 
In this case an egg was to be blown and put 
What punishment of kisses and 
hugs do you suppose he inflicted on the little mischief 
makers when he broke the empty shell? He would not 
be long in discovering that neither Biddy the hen nor 
Biddy the cook was at fault for his having so light a 
supper, because the twinkling eyes and puckered-up 
mouth of his little daughter would betray her share in 


in their 


for papa’s supper. 





If mamma read this part 
| perhaps they will be 


lief ” of their b 


and papa will f the paper 
reminded that if they want t 


| keep the ‘‘ miscl 


little nonsense now and then with them. 


do ‘‘ pay” the children who indulge in them. 
I think gentle little M-ta’s 


In 


itt 


way is best: to 


| and mammse to joinin al! her *‘ mischief.” 


WETHERSFIFELD, Conn., April 24, 188: 














Dear Aunt Patience 
I was both surprised and pleased to receive a ristmas card fr 
you. Thank y for remer r 
I always have to tell you about mv fonr-f da 4 
bit came here before Thank vil was A e, it 
pink eyes. I called it y wae afraid at firet, 80 
learned to let me feed it; ( it two weeks a > we fe ver 
sorry. I brought it into the hal! where wan ¢ and left ‘tenn 
until my sisters came home frean schoo J put a wreath of flowe 
around its neck and then I buried 
Six cate have made their @arar er a winter e dor 
know where they came f 1 at Wass vise, whe whe 
could not get her head in ac rt what was ewe take 
| her paw and dip it out, ¢ put it into her me 
‘ne old church that er yi ab as he 4 ‘ 
|} and made as modern as could be. Our schoo! « ncees next week 
and then I wil! not have so mu I t re 
My sister senda lov Your affe nate nieces 
Carraize A, G 


That was a wise cat. 


the cup over. 











BURLINGTON, Wis., Apr ’ 
Dear Aunt Patience 
thank you ever so much for the j y car een ac g 
ago, although | have not written to y » te y 20 here is 
arge poplar-tree on the west side of « se, anda As 
ita nest in the top of it and it has laid three eggs. We havea bird 
| honse on our barn, and the martina | t nerally 1 ir t 
} thie year when they went tn wa chased the 41 
| then they chased the sparrows n @ are 
| it now I have hunted for wi'd f he hills t can? 
any except paint-brnehes and bntterc 4 violets are, 
| blossom yet. Weare busy cleaning house and pair g.s0 ba 
Beseie was turned ont of the r where she slep’. ance , 
| fixed hera bed in a large burea irawer, and ross tw on 
so she wouldn't fall oat, and she ale there a rht 
May 
I atarted my letter before I read y ter ijn The Chriatiar 


I should be very sorry if writing for the 


you 1OnIG | paper, ane 
I hoye you w always count me as one of your nieces, I wonle 
like to send yon a card, but mamma thonght you wonld rather have 
ten cents for charity, Your loving niece, HELEN G N 


Mamma was quite right; I would prefer 
of a card? What 


| the real brush, but the 


that 
I don’t 


which 





paint-brushes ? 


of 


are 


fl» wers 








money to heip send poor childrer 


The Christian 


>to read the lettere ir 


Union, and my auntie has taker for many 


M 


the paper 
years. Your loving niece, Katit 

I am always glad to know that ene of my nieces has 
so many things to make her goodand happy. For 
the blessings you have are as if they were reminders 
sent you by your Father in heaven. And | 
sending your money for the homeless children of New 
York, I trust you strive to bless all around you. 


a] 


resides 





WATERTOWN, Apri! 23, 188 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I thought I would like to write yon a letter 
I live in Watertown. We moved into a house. It is near the 
house we moved out of 
Carrie, and Amy, and I have a play-room. There ts a pole witha 


iy 


bird's house on top, and a long, g pole foraflag. The poles are 
nice for the **goola” whea we piay tay, and hide-and g>-seek, 

I am seven years old. When you were here I waa sorry I cos 
not see you and Trixie, put my litt sister saw you “t when yor 
were getting into the horse car, but I nope that I can see yon « 
time. With mnch love to all my consins, from Mary A.R 


I was sorry too, not to see you. 


‘ ” 


When I read that 
to me, but I did 
not know exactly what it meant, so I looked in my dv 

tionary. I did not find any word ‘ gool,” but I found 
which means 4 break in a sea wall by the 
of the tide. I suppose you cannot mean that 
kind of a *‘goole.” Ishould not like to have one of 
that kind of goole in my yard, nor do [ see how it 
could help one play ‘‘tag,” unless the water breaking 
through the breach would be the chaser, and that 


word ‘‘gools” it sounded familiar 


** goole,” 


action 
2] 





the mischief. 


would be, in that case, running to the ‘‘ goole.” 


they must take time from something, and join in a 


I am afraid our cat would tip 


kind 
mean 


you speal ‘ 


| Are they the same as the ‘‘nainted cup” which my 
California friends write about? A b 1-drawer 
was a funny bed, but I’m sure Bessie found it softer 
and more comfortable than many little girls have to 
sleep on. 
MINNEAPOLIS. AT 2 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I would like to be one of your nieces years ( 

a birthday party I have a litt! J ; he iss te § f vs 
me aronnd, My canary ia very tame: we let tin + of hia.cs 

he fles on my hand and pecks at me. My grandmamma br ’ 
| from Paris, a lovely dol), and 1 have a baby carriage for he - 
in. There isa large Roller Rink f and I an #kate I go 
echoo! from baif past eight unt ne ck. Have reading, w 
geography, French, and drawing I send fifty cents « wr 


could hardly be, because the surest way to be caught | 
Do 








i vein the 


eastern 
f New Hampshire, five milea from Portsmouth, the on!y sea 
f the Stat My father ie a physician here The town waa 
mmer 


Unions lent me bya friend, and seeing eo many 





0. I 
He 


ae 


1 write tk have 


ra to papa. 


d wh 


bea 





Dir name 
I am twelve years 


I have a good 


since 


ast N 


any aunts, bunt I should e another if you 


vember 


will nave me for a niece. 


I nave one very pretty one 


ease print this if yon think it nice 


aef name, 





yonr niece, LILIAN 


lolls, and I hope she 
old enough to sew 


would be just t 


with ¢ 


like them more as she g 
I think Greenland 


to live 


rows 
‘them. he right 
At my home the 


scorching 





in the summer 
the midsummer 
D >esn’t your papa like the paper well 
? TI hope he will 


‘ace for me 


grows br under 


wn 
enough to 


take it 


re ; $545 9 
Affectionately, AUNT PaTIENoR 
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merone and beantifn! family, some mem- 


rcomfort and Inrury, while othera rob 


the slightest compnnction 


What varied pictures come before my mental! vielor 


Heppy chil- 


dren: fine cabinet ; golden and allver honees ; aerial flighta: 


netrones 


jnuantities of a polaonons weed ; 


evergreen ; dreadfn! ravages 


view to point a 


ne of Job or nee of ad Jot 7 . 
( a com suse of it, and Job himeelf epeaks 
several | ficure in the Evangelica! Pre ph- 


qaqit ae a 


et : aleo in the writings of the sor of Beeri, 


and theson of Non: and 


» book of Jn one of the Apocrypha! booke.* 


In 
Lord’a Sermon on the Monnt, 


bles. Itia used too by Saint James 


references F. Brree SmuitrA 


is heard on very solemn occasions from the Pealme of David 
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develops rapidly after 


her fat, and lighted as 








n New England 
called witches, from 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON: 


Rumors have been flying round that Phillips Brooks 
would not return to Trinity Cnurch; that his theoloz- 
ical opinions are undergoing revision; that he will 
probably become the preacher at Harvard University ; 
and that his physician in Paris has prohibited his 
preaching for five years. I am able to set people at 
rest on all these points. Letters from Mr. Brooks to 
Mr. Allen, his assistant, announce his purpose to re- 
turn to his people by the middle of September, when 
he will resume his work as their pastor and preacher. 
Mr. Brooks is thoroughly evangelical in his instincts 
and thinking, and he will be welcomed home as one of 
the foremost, preachers of to-day. The past year the 
contributions to charitable purposes in Trinity have 
reached $50,000. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. put Dr. Munger’s ‘ Free- 
dom of Faith” upon the market on Wednesday, and 
the edition was exhausted by the following Saturday. 
A new edition has been brought out. It is not strange, 
in this time of upheaval of thought, that a book of 
which Dr. Mulford says it is the most important and 
constructive volume of sermons that has appeared in 
« long time should be in great demand. 

Your readers will be glad to know that a volume of 
sermons by Alexander McKenzie, published by D. 
Lothrop & Co., will appear in June. The volume will 
be entitied ‘‘The Cambridge Pulpit,” and will consist 
of sermons preached in the pastor’s own pulpit on 
Sunday mornings. In addition to the interest that 
will attach to these sermons as coming from the elo- 
quent preacher, will be the quality of the teaching, 
the rich warm gospel glow which not only character- 
izes the ministrations of the preacher, but which colors 
the preaching of the new movement pulpits generally. 

As the time for the Anniversary at Andover draws 
near, when five new professors will be inducted into 
oftice, two of whom will deliver inaugural addresses, 
there is much feeling, and a great deal of determined 
private opposition to the actions of the Trustees and 
Visitors, by those who openly and fiercely and success- 
fully opposed Newman Smyth. Mr. Joseph Cook is 
expected to be present, not by invitation from the 
Faculty, or the Trustees, or Visitors. The daily papers 
Lave circulated the report, which has gone unchalleng 
ed, that Professor Park will issue a ‘‘pronuncia 
mento,” which may precipitate another Andover con- 
troversy. Will this be the sequel to the recent private 
Park Street meeting? It is evident that much intense 
private heresy-hunting is going on, which will proba- 
bly issue as such work generally does—kill more in 
the kick than in the shot. Meanwhile the Faculty and 
Trustees go on in fidelity, discharging their duties man- 
fully, ready to meet legal issues if their opponents 
raise them, but primarily and above all aiming to ad- 
minister their trusts legally, and in the fullness of the 
spirit of Christ. In this connection I note the corre- 
spondence of your recent editorial statement on 
eschatology, that the Scriptures do not reveal what 
happens between death and the judgment, with the 
verbal statement of the Andover creed. The creed 
brings up sharply at the judgment, and not at death. 
It has nothing to say of the opportunities or fate of 
the impenitent prior to the resurrection and final judg- 
ment. Therefore the discussions on probation after 
death that have grown out of the controversy in con- 
nection with the Abbot Chair of Theology have been 
entirely irrelevant. 

At the twenty-eighth session of the investigation 
Governor Butler rested his case in the Tewksbury 
Almshouse affair. The respondents will now intro- 
duce numerous witnesses in rebuttal. Public opinion, 
meanwhile, is settling down upon the full and impar- 
tial statement of Mrs. Leonard, who recently has in- 
spected the institution thoroughly and reported to 
ex-Governor Talbot. Of this report the Hon. Charles 
Theodore Russell says it bears the marks of truth in 
every line. Ncither can the Governor throw discredit 
upon the report by inuendoes and slurs, as he invited 
Mrs. Leonard to take charge of the prison for women, 
and she has his letter of hizh personal commendation 
and confidence. Mrs. Leonard shows that the present 
need of the institution is more help, which the Board 
of Health has not the appropriations to employ. It 
should be remembered that General Butler owes his 
election very largely to the appeal to poll tax payers 
on the charge of Republican extravaganee. He does 
not therefore pass well as a reformer where more 
money is needed for charitable uses. He has not cor- 
rected any abuses. He has only opened old affairs, 
which were long since corrected, and in a most offen. 
sive way. His investigations, directly and indirectly, 
by actual expenses and prolonging the session, will 
cost the State immensely; enough greatly to improve, 
if devoted to reformatory work, all the eleemosynary 
institutions of the commonwealth. 

What we shall do with vagrant boys is a question 
that is coming to the front. Our reform schools are 
largely misnomers. They are the receptacles of a 
hardened set of young criminals into whose company 





roguish and mischievous boys are thrown to be re- 
formed! Seldom have I seen harder faces, bearing 
all the marks of sensuality and crime, than some ring- 
leaders in a revolt at Westboro Reform School some 
years ago. 
and running wild, who need to be trained in some in- 
stitute and kept from the criminal classes. The 
‘Boston Advertiser” very wisely sug. ests that Bos 
ton needs something like your Cooper Institute to re- 
claim boyhood and build up manhood. Tuaere is 
already the germ of such an institution in a little 
upper room on the corner of Madison and Washington 
Streets, where some one hundred and fifty boys are 
gathered, and put under the tuition that touches and 
inspires their hearts. It is without funds, those in 
charge carryiug on their work as best they may. But 
it may grow to something very useful. It may gather 
funds and be a prime factor in the solution of one of 
the difficult problems of our social system. 

Dr. Merriman’s church in Somerville has adopted 
the creed to which you alluded some weeks since, 
with a few verbal changes to which the Doctor assented. 
There were but five votes against the change of creed, 
although considerable outside pressure was exerted on 
individuals. The symboleexalts Christ. It strikes 
away some dogmas that have obscured the gospel. 
This is the drift of thought. The people, business 
men, demand less and less theological abstractions, 
and more concrete gospel statement. 

The Handel and Haydn festival did not quite pay its 
way by tickets. The expenses were some $20,000, and 
a small per cent. had to be drawn from the guarantee 
fund of $10,000 which was subscribed to secure the 
society against loss. While some of the features of 
the festiva! were not as attractive as on former occa- 
sions, as a whole the performances were eminently 
satisfying. , 

The Boston * Journal,” in a discriminating editorial 
on the ** Religious Outlook,” uses significant language, 
which is as applicable to pessimists out of Boston as in 
it. It claims that enlarged ideas and changed opinions 
have produced ‘‘a class of hearers to whom the clergy 
do not seem to have adapted themselves. They have 
not kept pace with the changing conditions of intel- 
lectual life around them. They have continued en 
forcing old lines of thought after they have, apparent- 
ly, lost their hold upon their hearers. Hence the fall- 
ing off in the number of converts and the dearth of 
theological students.” Speaking further of the falling 
off of students it asks, ‘‘ May the true reason not be 
that the young men find the theological jackets, framed 
by past generations, which they are required to slip 
into, impinging at too many points ?” 

Three huadred and eighty-three additions are re- 
ported to the Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setts at the last communion. OBSERVER. 








IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Association, 
May 8 and 9, was of unusual interest. It was the first 
two-days’ meeting we have ever held, and while the 
needful business was transacted the discussion of 
topics of practical interest was made specially prom- 
inent. Essays, addresses, and sermons bore directly 
upon the family as the unit in the kingdom of God. 
The meeting was in the Lincoln Park Church, and 
was entirely planned and directed by the pastor of 
that church, the Rev. B. F. Leavitt. The Rev. E. D. 
Eaton, of Oak Park, was moderator, and half a score 
brethren read essays or led in the discussions that 
followed. Wise provision was made fora half hour 
of prayer in each session. Papers were read on Tne 
Scope of God’s Covenant with the Family, by the Rev. 
J. G. Humphrey; Our Home Reading, by Professor 
James T. Hyde; Home Religious Instruction, by the 
Rev. George H. Bird; What Can a Church do for its 
Baptized Children? by the Rev. J. C. Goddard. The 
Rev. 8. T. Kidder gave a review of the work in our 
churches during the year, in the way of additions and 
benevolence. The benevolence has been about $76,000, 
and nearly 350 have made confession of their faith, and 
some 400 have been added to our number by letter. 

Such topics were discussed as Family Worship; its 
importance, and how to make the mostof it. The 
Relation of the Sunday-school to the Family ; its mis- 
sion in the home and in promoting church attendance. 
Tuesday evening Dr. Scudder preached a remarkably 
profitable and interesting sermon on the family as 
God's appointed means for saving the world. The 
sermon is to be printed. The outiook for our churches 
was never more hopeful. Four churches were ad- 
mitted to the Association, and a fifth is to be received 
as soon as it brings its articles of faith into conformity 
with those adopted by the other churches. One of the 
happy features of our Association is the perfect har- 
mony and sympathy which exist between its minis- 


terial members. All do not think alike. Yet all are 
seeking for the truth, and are trying to do 
what they can to bring men to Christ. 


There are numer..us bright boys, neglected | 
£ & | 
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| And they are so occupied with this, their 

main work, that they have hardly had time to 
| consider the new movement in theology. They are 
interested in the discussions exci by the Boston 
lectures, but they do not believe that either Mr. Cook 
or Professor Smyth has added anything to our pre- 
vious knowledge of the dark subject upon which they 
have spoken, or that they themselves can show their 
sympathy with what is true in both the old and the 
new in any better way than by carrying the gospel into 
the homes of sin and moral death with which this city 
is crowded. The organization of the city missionary so- 
ciety, and the part it has had in the establishment of 
churches and Sunday-schools, and in preaching the gos- 
pel in neglected parts of the city, means more for us 
than any revival our churches have ever enjoyed At 
one of the services this preblem of city evangelization 
was considered ; and it is understood that the subject 
will be brought up for further consideration at the 
next meeting of the Congregational Club. 

The Western Unitarian Conference is now in session 
in this city, in Mr. Collyer’s old church. It will be in 
session a week. The paper which is looked for with 
most interest is by Dr. Poy, of Harvard D.vinity 
School, on Interpretation of Scripture. Perhaps your 
readers may receive a brief account of it. 





} 








THE CONTROVERSY IN THE ARMENIAN 
MISSION. 


The controversy between the Evangelical Armenian 
churches and their missionaries, which came to light 
at the Portland meeting of the American Board, was 
not the sudden bursting out of a new distemper; the 
sore had been festering for a quarter of a century, 
spreading further every year, until it reached the head- 
quarters of the Society, and there forced itself upon 
public attention. The beginning was small, consisting 
of a humble petition that greater care be used in the 
appointment of native assistants, and in the expendi- 
ture of the funds of the Board; then other requests 
were added, and complaints too. And most of the 
doctors declared from the first that the patient was in 
no danger; he must be let alone, for his trouble was 
purely imaginary ! 

1. The petitioners complain that, owing to ignorance 
of the native character, the missionaries have often 
made important mistakes, cither from over-confidence 
or the opposite, entailing evil consequences, even the 
breaking up of churches. For this they do not blame 
the missionaries, but for refusing to admit experienced 
native brethren into their councils. And though they 
do not claim the right to control the appointment and 
location of American missionaries, yet they cannot be 
blind to the fact that some of them have done much 
harm, and that the natives alone suffer the evil ef-- 
fects. 

2. They complain that too much indifference has 
been shown to their material interests. They have 
heard that wherever the gospel has been accepted it 
has introduced the arts of civilization, and has in- 
creased the temporal well-being of a people. Not so 
with them, however; other communities around them 
are prosperous, while they grow weaker and poorer 
every year. There are a few exceptions, but they only 
show what might have been done had all the mission- 
aries lent a helping band. By the present policy of 
the mission, Turks and Jews may freely come to Amer- 
ica and learn useful and improved trades, but the Prot- 
estant Christian is put under the ban of the churches, 
the Christian public is warned against harboring him, 
and friends are urged to send him back as soon as pos- 
sible; and should be succeed in acquiring a medical or 
theological education in this country, or in Europe, he 
is thenceforth considered a foe to the mission. The 
complainants further state that some of the missiona.- 
ries have refused to interfere on their behalf when un- 
justly persecuted, on the ground that they were not 
sent to care for the bodies, but only for the souls of 
men. 

8. When our Armenian brethren were driven out of 
the national church on account of their Evangelical 
opinions they were generally reduced to poverty, and, 
being without plaees of worship, they were obliged to 
undertake the task of erecting churches and school- 
houses with altogether inadequte means. Dr. Hamlin, 
now President of Middlebury College, Vermont, came 
to their aid, and generously gave several communities 
very important assistance. But they complain that 
the Mission, instead of imitating this noble example, 
claimed the sole control of such buildings until fully 
repaid for any advance made fromabroad. They further 
complain that although the money has long been ready, 
yet they have for thirty years failed of providing the 
first church of Constantinople with a place of worship, 
owing to covert opposition and the spreading of false 
reports. And they claim that the Christian public of 
America could not intend that they should remain so 
long destitute of suitable places of worship, and that 





the society should instead thereof become possessed of 
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real estate all over the world of a total value of more 
than a million and a half of dollars. 

4. They further complain of the low standard of in 
stiuction in the bighest schools of the Mission; and 
that when a young man desires to obtain a higher ed 
ucation they not only use every means to prevent his 
going to America, but spread evil and sometimes un- 
true reports concerning him, thus preventing his meet- 
ing with good men, or compelling him to seek for in 
struction in some European country; and they even 
claim that no Protestant native of Turkey has a right 
to come to the United States without the permission of 
the American missionaries. 

5. The missionaries are not members of the 
churches as the natives; yet, baving the exclusive hand- 
ling of large sums of money, they are able to control 
the affairs of the native churches, the ordination and 
installation of ministers, the appointment of school 
masters and other assistants, and even the secular busi- 
ness of the Protestant nation. And it seems to them 
that the very least they can claim is the privilege of 
being represented in the business meetings of the Mis- 
sion by some of their own people of known capacity 


same 


and experience. 

The foregoing is a summary of the complaints and 
petitions which have been presented during the last 
twenty-five years or more to the Turkey Mission by 
the native Evangelical churches of that country. The 
latter have never had any direct intercourse with the 
secretaries of the Prudential Committee, but know the 
missionaries alone. But this ‘‘ controversy” is really 
not with the missionaries, but with the Prudential 
Committee itself,and with the policy of the seeretaries. 
The missionaries never would have cared to carry out 
any policy which was contrary to the wishes and views 
fofthe Board, especially since the latter had adopted, 
at its Salem meeting, in 1871, a resolution authorizing 
the Prudential Committee to recall a missionary when- 
ever they thought it best. Had the Prodential Com 
mittee requested some experienced men, in no way 
connected with themselves, to act as umpires between 
them and the native churches of Turkey, confidence 
between the parties now at variance would have been 
restored at a much smaller sacrifice than will now be 
required. H. J. Van LENNEp. 
GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass. 








THE ANNIVERSARIES 

—The past week has witnessed the anniversaries of the 
various missionary and benevolent societies with head-quar- 
ters in New York City. The reports from all the societies 
are very encouraging. The American Friend 
Society has missionaries and chaplains in active work on the 
Labrador Coast of North America ; in Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark ; at Hamburg, Germany; at Antwerp, Belgiun 
at Marseilles and Havre, France; at Genoa and Naples, 
Italy ; at Yokohama, Japan; in the Sandwich and Maceira 
Islands; at Valparaiso, 8. A.; at Portland, Or, ; at Galves- 
ton, Texas; New Orleans, La.; Pensacola, Fla; Savannah, 
Ga.; Charleston, 8. C ; Wilmington, N. C.; Norfolk, Va.; at 
Boston, Mass.; a8 well asin the cities and vicinities of New 
York, Jersey City, and Brooklyn. The Sailors’ 
Cherry Street, during the past year has accommodated 2,003 
boarders, who deposited temporarily $21,267, of which 
#7,147 was sent to relatives and friends, and $1,597 placed t 
their credit in savings banks. The disbursements for mis 
sionary work, publications, etc., amounted to $70,455 55; 
the receipts to $80 76260 The annual sermon was preached 
by the Rev. W. L. Phillips, of the Summerfield Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Brooklyn, New York 

—The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Tract 
Society was held May 1 at the church corner of Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-ninth Street, New York, Mr. Strong presiding 
The morning session was opened with prayer by the Kev. 
Dr. Armitage. A committee reported another year of suc- 
cessful labor, together with a further reduction of the so- 
ciety's debt. The report also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of five vice presidents of the society who have 
passed away during the year—William E. Dodge, E.D Mor- 
gan, Robert I. Carruthers, Frederick Marquand, and Robert 
L. Stuart. The publishing department report the new publi- 
cations of the year to be 97 in number, of which are 
volumes and 64 tracts and card-packets. Besides these in 
English there are 7 German, 6 Swedish, 3 Spanish, 4 Portu- 
guese, 7 Hungarian, and2 Chinese. The whole number of 
volumes, new and old, issued at the Tract House during the 
year was 153 800; of tracts, ete., 7,794 100, making 4 total of 
76 809,759 pages. The grants of publications aggregating 
55,000,000 pages, to the value of $36,645 30, were sent to the 
needy in all ,arts of the world, In answer to rr quests from 
foreign missionaries of evangelical boards, Christian mer- 
chants, travelers, and others, chicfly in heathen and pagan 
lands, and largely for printing the common salvation, the 
committee granted $11,742 43. The largest part of this went 
to Turkey, India, China, and Japan. The donations and 
legacies amounted to #116951 73; sales, $251,541.62; rents, 
#15,240.10 ; interest on temporary loan, #208 33 ; of 
#363 941.78 which, with return of temporary loan and 
balance in the tiea:ury April 1, make a total of $894 066 12. 
There has been expended in manufacturing and issuing pub- 
lications, #211,045 17; colportage and colporteur agencies 
and depositories, $58,733 02; foreign cash appropriations, 
#8,366 ; services and expenses of district secretaries, $11,748 - 
33; interest and taxes from rent fund, $12,206 67; a reduc- 
tion of mortgage on the society's premises, $30,000; paid 
loans, $2.882.40; loaned temporarily, $25,000; investment 
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24,052.54, Making a 


ot trust funds and funds for inyestment ail other ¢ 


penditures in the treasurer’s report, % 
total of #386, 280.3: 
#7,785.79. The resulted 
President, Judge William Strong, 
otticers. General Wager Swayne andthe Rey. L. W 
croft, D.D., were elected members of the Executive 
mittee, and the Rev. Talbot W. Chambers, D.D 
Smith, ‘Titus B. Meigs, Peter Donald, and John E 
were re-elected. 

—The forty-ninth of the 
Guardian Society and Home for the Friendless was celebrated 
After 
religious exercises the annual report was read, showing that 


in the re-election of the 
and the other existing 


election 


$a0- 
Com 
, Gamaliel G. 
Jobnson, 
Female 


anniversary American 


the same day at No. 24 East Twenty-ninth Street. 
besides supporting the home in this city the society also sus- 
tained the branch home at Oceanport, N.J., twelve industrial 
schools, and an extensive outdoor relief and publication de 

partment. The home has admitted during the year 271 adults 
and 401 children. Its average family numbers 200. In the 
nurseries there are forty-six little ones. The outdoor relief 
department reports 5,492 applicants for eid during the past 
year, and 4,70 found worthy have been sided. During the 
year 1,250 boxes, barrels, and packages had been received. 
Fifty-five women had been furnished with work and 3,055 
garments made by them. In the twelve industrial 
9.221 pupils were registered. 


schools 
These had made upwards of 
1,300 garments and quilts. More than 
been distributed in the schools, and 71,460 loaves required for 
the daily lunch. 


expenses, #86 O77. 74 


10,000 garments had 


The receipts for the year were $85,676.04 ; 
A balance on hand from the previous 
At the after 
noon sessiov an interesting exhibition was given by a class of 
twenty-five children in scrubbing, bed-making, 
and the like 

—On May 
cation House celebrated its eighteenth anniversary at the 
The Rey. Dr preached, and 
delivered & commemorative address on the life and services 
of the late William E. Dodge, who, he declared, was the most 
eminent philanthropist of America. 
Dodge was president of the society, and his dead hand, the 
speaker said, still grasps the helm 


year enabled the society to meet all expenses. 


washing, 
COORKINY, 
10 the National Temperance Society and Publi- 


Broadway Tabernacle. Cuyler } 


For eighteen years Mr. 


Always a rigid Puritan, 
he was nevertheless without sourness or acrimony. He was 
like a rock well-grown over with flowers; but the rock was 
stillthere. J.N 
of the the society. It had made 
rapid progress during the past year, he said, in every depart- 
ment of its work 
amendments prohibiting the manufacture or sale of intoxi 


Stearns, correspondipg secretary, read an 


abstract sunual report of 


Seventeen States had made constitutional 


cating liquors as a beverage, and the decision against the 
amendment in lowa would only result in a more complete 
and substantial victury in the near future. The increased 


activity of the liquor fraternity showed that the work of the 


society was felt. ‘The report of the treasurer, W. D. Porter, 
show that the total receipts for the year were $60,565 32, and 
the total expenditures $61,049 70. The Rev. J. O. Peck, of 


Brooklyn, made @ sharp attack on the liquor interests, say- 
ing that while the Solons of the National 
prohibited industrious Chinese to enter here they admitted 


Legislature had 


me John China 
man rather than the demijohn,” he exclaimed. The Moder 
he j declared, founded by the 
with writing the letter 


thousands of bottle fiends to en‘er. Give 


ation Society, was man 
Thea 
account of the 
Mrs. Stebbins 


afternoon 


who was {charged 
Mr. C. H. Mead, of Hornellsyille, 
missionary work the South Mr. 
Varied the programme by singing. At 
ing, at No. 58 Reade Street, a board of 


Morey 
an 
and 

the 

otticers was 


eave 
in 
meet- 
elected 


The Rey. Dr. Mark Hopkins of Massachusetts was chosen 
president, and about 100 vice-presidents were chosen, in 
cluding the Rev. Mr. Talmage, General O. O. Howard, the 


Rey. 


ex-Governuor Vauce, of 


Dr. J. D. Fulton, ex-Governor Colquitt, of Georgia ; 
North Carolina; Governor St. 
of Kansas, and ex-Governors Long and Washburn, of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Jobn, 


—The same day the American Bible Society held its sixty- 
seventh annual meeting in the Bible House. There were 
informal addresses by Robert Carter, Frederick 8. Winston, 
Stephen R. Gray, of Albany, and E. Bell, of Glasgow, a dele 
gate trom the National sible Society of Scotland. The year 
just closed was said to have been one of the most satisfactory 
in the history of the society. The fourth general supply of 
Bibles in this country has been successfully begun, while in 
foreign lands the work has been carried into new fields, and 
in the old fields it has been prosecuted with remarkable vigor 
and success. Three vice-presidents and two managers died 
last year; eleven life directors were constituted, 435 life 
members elected, and thirty-three new auxiliary societies 
recognized. The receipts for the year for general purposes 


were $508,641.01. Of this amount, #253,009 55 were received 
for books and on purchase account; $154,175 20 from lega- 


cies; $60,56738 in donations from auxiliary societies, 
churches, and individuals; #52,204.47 from rentals, 
und the balance from interest and other sources. Besides 


which, $53,000 have been added to the trust fund, the interest 
of which alone is applicable for general purposes. The die 

bursements for manufacturing and for all other general pur 

poses were $51,206.89. For the foreign work of the society, 
to be expended during the coming year, the amount of 
$164,986 85 has been appropriated. The work of translating 
aud revising the Bible in foreign languages has been contin- 
ued with success. During the year 1,273,657 copies of the 
Bible or parts of it were issued from the Bible House, and 
502,575 copies abroad. For the blind, 307 Bibles were priated. 
ln sixty-seven years 42,053,816 volumes have been printed 
by this society. There are 311 colporteurs engaged in dis~ 
tributing the general supply of Bibles in the United States. 
The value of grants of books to auxiligries, societies, 
churches and individuals was $48,251 32; for colportage, 
#89 762.07; total, $138,013 39. Remuttances in cash to for- 
eign lands, $146,754.44. The combined results of all the 
agencies of the society for supplying the destitute, so far as 


}, and leaving a balance in the treasury of | 


3YD 

reported, are as follows: Families visited, $25 68 families 
found without the Scriptures, 124 destitute families 
supplied, 90,066; destitute individuals supplied in addition, 
44,564. 

The thirtieth annua f Congreygational 
Union was held at Room 5), | House, New York, May 
10. Rev. William M.Tay 1. Thejreport of the Com- 








mittee on the changes in the sWe W4s presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Ward and adopted These changes provide for 
the election of fifteen Trustees serve, five for three 


1 ‘ 


years, five for two years, and five for one year. In regard 
to life membership, the change !s from twenty-five to fifty 
dollars, and annual membership fr ne to five dollars; the 
money must be accompanied by the request that it 
should be so applied at the time sent. Membership will begin 
one month after payment of membership fee \ committee 
of the Board of Trustees prepared a report on the retirement 
of Treasurer N Caulking, expressing the regret of the 
Congregational Union at being mpelled to part with an 
officer who had so long and faithfully filied the duties of bis 
office. Mr. Calkins bas been Treasurer of the Congrega 
tionai Union for the past tweaty-six years, and all moneys 





received or paid out by the union have passed through his 
hands in his official capacity As the report stated, ‘* He has 
acquired what no other man has ssessed, a full knowledge 
of all the details of e work and achievements of the 
Union.” The receipts were ater than those of any year 
except 1866, he 1 one hundred thousand dollars 
Grants have been paid for the completion of ninety churches 
and six parsonages 

The forty-seventh Commencement of the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary was held in the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church May Dr. Hitchcock spoke some farewell words 
to the class of thirty-nine graduates, saying at the close 
* You have had object-lesseons in religious teaching in this 
past year Jhree men bave dicd whose lives are better than 
our commentaries. William E. Dedge, Edwin D. Morgan 
and Peter Cooper were shining apostles and patterns of the 
better way. I am su you W preach the more wisely and 





effectively for hay men and seen them 


carried jn such su e procession to their final resting- 
place.” After prayer by the Rev. Dr. E. N. Hatfield, and the 
singing of ‘‘ How Firm a Foundation” by the graduates, the 


Dr 


of Cleveland, Ohio, 


Hitchcock. The Rey. Dr. 
was"elected President of 
ld it 


1 its annual meeting in the 
President Hitchcock made a brief 


benediction ronounced by 
Arthur Mitchell 
the Al A aR OC 


Seminary chapel May 8 


Was | 


imni ation, which h 





address, in which he stated the condition of the Seminary 
and the promising outlook before it. Ten years ago it had 
an endowment fund of #700 000; since then it bas been in 

creased to $1,750,000; and $55,000 is needed now io complete 
the buildings Park Avenue. Mention was made of the 
recent gift of $40,000 fiom s member of the West Presbyte- 


rian Church for the Department of Education. In the after- 
noon the alumni were entertained by the directors at Sieg- 


hortner’s Dr. Hitchcock presided and introduced the sev- 
eral speakers: Charles Butler, President of the Board of 
Directors; the Rev. Dr. Adams, of the Prest viery of Weat- 
chester; John Crosby Brown; the Rey. D. E. Whitaker, of 
Sonthold, L the Rev. Dr. L. H. Angier, of the class of 


Professor 8. 


1839 Hastings, and Francis Brown. 
—An ecclesiastical council ymvened in Tompkins Ave. 
Church, Brooklyn, last week, to deliberate iz regard to the 





installation of the Rev. George F. Pentecost as the pastor of 
that church. Kev. Bet N. Martin, D. D., of the Univer- 
sity of New York was chosen moderator The firat 
significant item of the report read was the purchase of 
the church building for 240,000, of which, _ hith- 
erto, that people had been tenants merely. Soon 
after, a mission, in a neglected neighborhood, for the daily 
preaching and teaching of the gospel was established, which 
resulted in the building of al edifice at the 
cost of #15.000, which was entirely paid for. Subse- 
quently this church raised and expended ten thousand 
dollars for the purchase of ao organ, and alterations and re- 


pairs upon the home cburch building. The membership had 
increased from to nearly 900. Mr. Pentecost 
made a full oral statement of his doctrinal beliefs, covering, 
even with the distinctive points of 
evangelical faith, provoking at its close only a few questions 
from cil. Coming to the church from 
the Baptist denomination, he frankly and clearly stated his 
conviction that baptism was to be administered only to those 


about 250 


} 


some minuteness, all 





members of the Coun 


who were capable of confessing their faith, and that he 
could see no warrant in Scripture for the baptism of infants. 


Nevertheless he cordially approved the public consecration of 
God, and encouraged his people to bring their 
conducted preferably by 
the laying on of hands, and without the use of water. It 
was this part of his statement that called up the greatest 
interest, and elicited the few questions from the Council. 
Dr. Storrs firmly, and yet with great gentleness and feeling, 
expressed his strong conviction in the Scriptural validity, 


infants to 
children to such service, which he 


beauty, and value of this ordinance, and hoped that the pas-~ 
tor-elect would be enabled to discover the usefulness of this 


sacrament to comfort believers and to strengthen the church. 
The deliberation of the Council in separate session showed 
a hearty and unanimous approval of the choice of the church, 
and the order of evening service was at once arranged. Of 
this order the sermon was by the Rev. KR 8. Storrs, D.D.; 
the installing prayer was offered by the Rey. E. P. Ingersoll, 
D.D.; the charge to pastor by the Rev. A. N. Clapp, D.D. ; 
right hand of fellowship, the Rev. 8. H. Virgin; charge to 
the people, the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D 

—The Rey. Frank Fitch, lately of Cincinnati, was in-~ 
stalled last week new Congregational church in 
Buffalo, N. Y. f faith was clear and candid, 
and was presented in a spiritual rather than a merely intel- 
We bope to publish some extracts 
on the doctrine of the 


Ss 
the 
Loe 


over 
His statement ¢ 


lectual or dogmatic form 
from it next week. His examination 
future state was prolonged and keen. He declared himself 
unauthorized to offer any probation after death, but also 
unwilling to declare that there could be none for those who 
bad never heard the gospel in this life. The vote to install 
was unanimous. The sermon, by the Kev. Lyman Abbott, 
was on the significance of the ‘‘ new movement” in theol- 
ogy ; his text being Matthew xiii., 52 


Ue. 
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LAW AND LIFE. 


By Henry Warp Begone 

YT ATURE in the realm of matter asserts itself. It 
N has adefinite tendency ; and it is immutable be- 
yond certain lines. Wecan modify the uses of things, 
and we can modify applications of nature’s laws; but 
no man can change any of her laws, and no man can 
break the connection between a physical law and its 
results. There is where human power does not go; 
and men know it. A man can put out fire; but be 
cannot turn fire into ice, and have it both fire and ice. 
A man can avoid water, or he can oblige it, according 
to its own laws, to serve him; but he must treat it 
according to itsown laws. If a law is to obey you, 
you have got first to obey it; then you take into your 
will the power that belongs to it; but you cannot bias 
or change it one whit. 

This ia universally understood in civilization. It 
needs no argument or illustration. In relation to man 
asa physical being we recognize this greatlaw. We 
believe that conduct produces certain results. There 
is the law of health and strengtb; and there is the 
result of its violation—-weakness or sickness; and 
where persons have come to any considerable know! 
edge of the conditions of physical life they know very 
well tbat certain courses wil! result in weakness, in 
sickness, and in pain, and that certain other courses 
will result in strength and efficiency and comfort. 
Men would never dare to do by an apothecary shop 
what they would do by a grecery. One might go 
through Fulton Market and taste of every product of 
the field with a general certainty that in moderation 
the food that he took would not harm him; but let a 
man, if he dare, go into an apothecary shop, and pass 
along shelf after shelf, and taste of each drug just as 
he finds it. Every one knows that such a proceeding 
would be perilous, and that he would never come out 
alive if he undertook it. 

Knowledge does not now run in such fine distinc- 
tions as civilization will develop by aud by; but there 
is a geveral understanding that men are to preserve 
bodily health and strength by observing hygtesic 
laws—for those laws have much to do with health and 
strength, or with feebleness and sickness. 

It is very true that men venture here a little. The 
principle of repentance, in its ruder forms, runs 
through even physical things. A man may, in regard 
to a great many matters, transgress the law of health, 
knowing that if he stop and turn about nature will 
forgive him. For instance, a person, through mis- 
conduc!, has brought on indigestion ; and he puts him- 
self on a rigid diet; and taking, day by day and hour 
by hour, his penalty, he gets back to a state of health, 
and by and by comes to feel as though he had not 
transgressed. Thus, there is forgiveness in physical 
and materia) laws, prefiguring the larger sphere of 
forgiveness in personal matters as between us and 
God, or between us and each other. 

Men recognize, however, in spite of this, that the 
general course of natural law is such that a man must 
obey if he would be strong and healthy, and have the 
best use of Limeelf. It is not a matter of indifference 
how a man sleeps, how he eats, or how he drinks. We 
may be mistaken as to things which are best; but we 
know that some things are right, that some things are 
wrong, and that consequences of good or evil follow 
the observance of the one or the other. That is the 
universal impression, founded on universal experi- 
ence. 

This question has arisen to a certain extent in the 
reformation of men—especially in the reformation of 
men from intemperance. There has been a good deal 
of discussion as to the question, Can a man safely take 
alcoholic drinks? Are they wholesome? No, in state 
of health they are not wholesome ; they are ordinarily 
pernicious; that is a general truth; and yet there are 
men eighty years old who have drank all their lives 
long from the time that they were of age, and even 
earlier, perhaps, and have maintained a measurable 
degree of health and strength; and there have been 
persons that have died at mid life though they were 
perfectly temperate; and men have put one of these 
cases ever against the other, and said: ‘‘ Where is 
your temperance theory? Look at that man. He was 
a temperance man ; he was a cold-water man; you can 
see it all over him. And see this vigorous old fellow. 
Talk about a man being destroyed by alcoholic 
liquors !” 

The law of health is relative to each man’s consti- 
tution. A man born with all the best qualities of his 
ancestry in him is iron-clad, pretty nearly; but there 
are not a great many of that sort on the earth—not one 
in ten thousand; and what is or is nota violation of 
natural law depends upon its relativity to a man’s own 
physical structure. 





Some men are excessively se*sitive in their w! 


affected by 


nervous economy; and they are easily 

what they do. Other men have no nervous system ; 
they are made of leather. ard steel, and india-rnbber; 
and it does not seem to make very much diffi renes 
what they do or do not do. The effect of a man’s ac- 


tion upon himself is dependent more or | 
relation to his individuality, to bis structure 
toughness. A man relative to himself, partaking much 
of forbidden things, may rot violate the 
his neighbor, with a tenth of the induly 


a8 up 1 Ws 
to his 
law, whereas 
nce, Viointes 
the law relative to the organization which he is ecarry- 
ing in him. 

The same is true in respect to drinking. Fifty 
may drink excessively, and burn out, and yo to de- 


struction, and nobody will say anything about them ; 


Inen 


but when men lear of a tough old fellow that has 
drank a)! his life, and that has lived to be eighty or 
ninety years old, they say, ‘‘Talk to me about tem 


perance ! 
agree with a man ?” 

If every time vessels undertook tor Hell 
Gate it was found that ninety per cent. ran ashore, and 
but ten succeeded in getting through by whe 
turning about, sometimes going bow first aud some- 
times stern first, would you attempt to run a schooner 
ora sloop through there? No, you wonld 
And still less would you attempt it 1f you knew that 
only five—or even less, only one ont of a hundred of 
those that tried got through. Vinita 
man was 8 Bedlamite who suffered his property to go 
through such « pass as that. 

And yet, foolish and heedless men say, 
does not hurt me to drink.” How do 
Have you gone through your whole career? Do you 
know what is going on inside of yeu? Have 
taken the statistics in regard to your liver and diges- 
tion ? 

Natural laws assert themselves; but they 
certain elasticity that adapts them to the organization 
of men, being more rigid and acute and severe as men 
are organized finer and finer, and being more elastie 
and tolerant as men are coarser in the animal fiber : 
different in the cerebral and nervous fiber. But not 
withstanding this leniency there is in the popular 
mind a recognition of the general truth that a man’s 
conduct in regard to his physical condition bas a bear 
ing on his health. 


Don’t you see how drinking and tobacco 
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By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HREE points seem to me to stand out prominently 

in the lesson appointed for to-day: The impor 
tance which God attaches to missionary work; the 
equipment of the first missionaries ; and the first and 
most serious obstacle to success. 

1. The Jewish religion was rot a propagating re- 
ligion ; the Jew had no ambition, no desire to make 
converts. The same spirit of self-content is to be seen 
to-day in the churches of the East, where Mohamme 
dan, Armenian, and Greek live, in Russia or Turkey, in 
comparative peace, because neither one makes any 
considerable effort to win converts from the « 
Among the new elements which Jesug Christ in 
duced into the religion of the world was that of re- 
ligious aggressiveness. He declared of himself that he 
came forth from the Father to seek and to save that 
which was lost 7 he came out from the synagogues and 
the temple and preached to the people in homes 
and on the hillsides; dying he left this duty as a be- 
quest to his disciples, bidding them to go into all the 
world and preach the gospel unto every creature. The 
gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost both inter- 
preted and emphasized this commission, giving to the 
Apostles peculiar and miraculous gifts to enable them 
to proclaim the gospel in the various dialects to the 
dispersed Jews gathered at Jerusalem. The disciples 
were slow to learn the lesson; Providence enforced it. 
Persecution drove out the disciples from Jerusalem, 
where they were inclined to remain, waiting for the 
coming of the Lord, and wherever they went, driven 
forth by necessity, they carried the glad tidings with 
them. At first, however, they preached it on y to the 
Jews or to the Jewish proselytes. A special revelation 
taught Peter that he was to count nothing common or 
unclean which God had created. A special revelation 
taught Paul that he was to become the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. Still they hesitated ; nor was it until eleven 
years after the Ascension that the first deliberate at- 
tempt was made to commence the execution of Christ’s 
commission; then it was done under the immediate 
direction of the Spirit of God. Thus, first by Christ’s 
own example, second, by his explicit command, third, 
by eleven years of providential teaching, and, fourth, by 
reiterated spiritual revelations, God put emphasis on 


ther, 


tro- 


heir 


1 International Sunday-schoo! Lesson for May 27, 1883. Acts xili., 
1-13, 


role | the duty of 
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f the Christian church to be an aggressive 
missionary church. 
No chureh is in its fullness a Christian church whieh 
not doing some form an aggressive missionary 
work ; no worker is in the broadest and largest sense 


® Christian worker who is not doing any missionary 


work fhe first duty of the church is not to take 
care of itself and its own, using a little of its surplus 
to preach the ge spel to those who are without : this is 


t following Christ. The chure®s exists for the purpose 
ing t 


he gospel to those who are without; it is 
organized for 4 campaign ; a light set up that it 


might shed light abroad. A characteristic difference, 
of t 


one the most important characteristic differences 


between the Christian religion and the Jewish religion 
ee 


; just this: that the Christian religion is aggressive, 


, imparting of itself freely as it has received 


2 If we were to measure the first missionary society 


| 88 missionary societies are ordinari'y measured now, 
} we could not regard its equipment as other than very 
| wmall. There was a little Christian church at Antioch, 
composed partly of Jews, partly of Gentiles, and 
under some cloud of suspicion, which we may 
safely assume from subsequent history the visit of 
Barnabas had vot wholly cleared away. That this 
church had wealth there is no reason to suppose; it 
certainly bad no influence in its own community, nor 
reputation among the other churches of Antioch. Nor 
is there any indication that the missionaries themselves 
bad received what we would call a special education 
for their work. The few scattered references to pagan 


re in Paul’s writings do not warrant the deduc- 


literatu 


tion that he 





was conversant with pagan authors, and 

all that we know of the customary education of a 
child of Pharisaie parents forbids this supposition. 
He knew the Greek language, he knew the He- 
brew Scriptures, but his great equipment was his 
is not in Christian history a more remarkable 
exemplification of the power of faith thaa is afforded 
by this, the first missionary enterprise. The missiona- 


ries started 


out upon their tour into regions compara 


tively unkoown, to face peril which they could not 
but have anticipated, and yet for which they could 
make no paration. They had no traditions in the 
past to guide them ; they were absolute pioneers pot 

ly in a new country but in a new enterprise : they 
had but very little human sympathy to support them; 
it is almost certain that the majority of the Christians 
in Palestine were either openly opposed, coldly in 
different, or piously doubtful. To the most hopeful 
this movement was but an experiment, to the most 
influential it was an experiment opposed to the history 
of the past, and to the general spirit if not to the ex 
plicit commands of the Old Testament Scriptures 
The missionary of to-day sets out upon his work with 
pee iry support promised him by a well-organized 
chureh, with the sympathies and the prayers of his 


fellow Caristiar 
of Go 


that hye 


s accompanying him, with the promise 
’s word 
of 


interpreted by other missions, and with 
of faith 
inG rd, but sustained by the fruits of otbers’ labors 


pe suceess which is not only born 


have need to beware lest in the larger and better 
equipment afforded by learning and by wealth we lose 
somewhat of that spiritual and indispensable equip- 
ment f by faith in a living God. 
(The student who has a file of The Christian Union 
will find interesting illustrations of this faith equip 
ment in an article by J. Max Hark, in Tne Christian 
Union for November 9, 1882 ) 

3. The first oy pposition which Paul encountered 
was prophetic of that opposition which the minister 
and the missionary have always found the worst enemy 


irnished 


a living 


en < 


of the gospel of Christ; namely, superstition. The office 
of the © 


fellows 


iristian religion isto bring man into direct 
p with God; it is tomake him the friend and 
companion of the Uoseen One and to give him the in- 
spiration, the life, and the power which come from 
walkiny with the Spirit of God. Rationalism, that is, 
the doctrine that there is no such faculty as faith, and 
no knowledge derivable except through the senses, is 
not the church's worst enemy, for rationalism always 
leaves the soul hungry for that spiritual food which 
sense and logic never can afford ; for a true commun- 
ion with God superstition substitutes a fictitious com 
munion with false gods, prayers to images, visions of 
spirits, talkings with unseen and departed friends, and 
the like. This was the spirit which Paul met in 
E!ymas, the sorcerer who perverted the right ways of 
the Lord by attempting to substitute a pretended com- 
munion with the one holy and divine Spirit. The 
blindness which fell upon him was the outward symbol 
and manifestation of that spiritual blindness which all 
such superstition ever brings to the soul. The indigna- 
tion of Paul was the healthful indignation which every 
true Christian soul must feel against the man who for 
purposes of ambition or covetousness misleads his fel- 
low men into paths of superstition and ignorance. 











HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SAUL AND ELYMAS. Acts x11I., 1-12 

By Emity Huntinaton Migr. 

E have heard before of the church at Antioch 
\ where Saul and his friend Barnabas preached 
for more than a year. It was in that church that the 
disciples were first called Christians, because they 
talked about Christ and took him for their example. 
It was there that they showed they were like Christ, 
by sending money to help the disciples at Jerusalem 
whom they had never seen. But now we bear of them 
as giving something more precious than money 
two teachers who had brought them the good news, 
and who were the wisest and Lest loved of them all. 
They had a good many teachers, but when God chose 
Barnabas and Saul, and said lo me 
now, to go and carry my message to other countries,” 
the church at Antioch let them go willingly. They 
knew that God should have the best, so they hada 
meeting to take leave of their beloved teachers, and 
when they had prayed to God to keep and guide them, 
they set them apart to be missionaries, and sent them 
away. So Barnabas and Saul set out on their mis- 
sionary journey, sent by the Holy Spirit, and by the 
church. God told them where to go and what to do, 
and first they went on board a ship and sailed away to 
the island of Cyprus, the very country where Barnabas 
used to live. Very likely they preached to the sailors, 
as they were on the way, and as soon as they landed 
they went into the town of Salamis and preached in 
the synagogues. Jesus told his disciples ‘‘ as ye go, 
preach.” And so in every place they told the mes- 
sage of salvation, and by the time they got to Paphos, 
where the governor of the island lived, a great many 
people were talking about them. The Roman gov- 
ernor, Who was a wise man, determined tu hear for 
himself whut they had to say, so he sent for Barnabas 
and Saul, and listened to what they told him of the 
word of God. No doubt Saul told the story of hisewn 
conversion, how Jesus spoke to him in the way, and 
the glory of his presence was so dazzling, beyond the 
light of the sun, that it blinded his eyes, so that the 
soldiers had to lead him by the hand. The governor was 
almost ready to believe, but he had with him a wicked 
counsellor called Elymas, who pretended that he was 
& prophet and a wise man. He knew that if the gov- 
ernor listened to Sau! he would no longer keep him for 


the 


**Give these men 


a counsellor, and so he opposed what Saul said, and 
perhaps laughed at his story of the wonderful light 
Elymas was accustomed to make use of 
all kinds o1 tricks to cheat and deceive people, and so 


from heaven. 


he told the governor this was all false which Saul had 
told him ; and that it was not possible that one who 
had been crucified, and Jaid in the grave, could rise 
again and have such wonderful power that the very 
sight of him should strike a man blind. But the Lord 
was not so far away as Elymas thought. 

While Elymas was trying to persuade the governor 
not to believe the trutb, Saul turned and fixed his eyes 
upon him, and the spirit of wisdom with which he was 
tilled showed him the heart of this false, wicked man 
just as God saw it, with all the mischief and deceit 
that was in it. 

Saul told Elymas that he was the enemy of every 
thing right, and the child of that evil spirit whom the 
Bible calls ‘‘tue father of lies.”” The devil loves to 
turn people away from the truth; he even tried to 
tempt the Lord Jesus to sin, and to-day he has his ser- 
vants and his children everywhere tempting others to 
do wrong. It seems a dreadful thing to belong to him, 
but we surely do, unless we are the children of God, 
and try to help others to do right. 

Elymas had mocked at Saul’s story, but Saul told 
him that even then the hand of the Lord was touching 
him, and that he should be so blind that he could not 
see the sun. At that instant there fell upon bim first 
& mist, and then a darkness, so that all was night about 
him, and the proud, wicked man went about begging 
for some one to lead him by the hand. We are not 
told whether he found any one, and it would not be 
strange if the people were all afraid to touck him. 
Certainly they were astonished, and the governor was 
convinced that a God who could do such strange things 
was more powerful than the idols he had been taught 
to worship. Perhaps God gave Elymas his sight again, 
for Saul only told him he should be blind for a season, 
but we never read of his asking as Saul did, ‘‘ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do?” or going about 
preaching to all men in the name of Jesus. 

After this we hear of Saul by a new name. He is 
called Paul, which was one of his names before he was 
converted, and probably he was called by it when he 
was a little boy at Tarsus. 

Saul was the name by which the chief priests, and 
the elders, and the disciples whom he had persecuted 
Knew nim, but now that he was going as Corist’s mes- 
Senger to carry the good news of salvation to the 
heathen, he left the old name behind him. From this 
time he called himself ‘‘ Paul, an apostle; the servant 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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THE ONE LIFE. 


$y THE Rev. ALEXANDER McKewnziz, D.D 


Scripture Lesson: Revelation, Chapter xx 
Text: And I, even I only, am left; and they seek my life, to take 
it away.—1! Kinga xix., 10 


EVEN I only, am left.” he had, 

, the only man in Israel who loved God, 
whom God approved! What 
been given him as the Spirit of God dwelt with him! 
What an for He 
bearing to the people a common thi he 
dy knew, 
} 


What a chance 
and 
a communion must have 


opportunity usefulness! was not 


ng was not 
standing as a witness to that which everyb 


and offering to men that which others could give to 
them ; he was the only man who could make the peo- 
ple see God ; who was authorized to speak for him; 
to say, *‘ Behold the 
servant of God.” 80 much curtailed, 
and our opportunities to bless the world, because there 
kind of goods 
to sell, the same kind of spirit to illustrate, the same 
sort of to that 
finds himself standing alone, holding a great treasure, 
or representing some truth, it then that 
It sometimes happens that 
there is one only of 4 family who loves Christ. What 
an opportunity is his ! There may be only one in & 
circle of friends who serves God; there may be only 


whom might point and 


Our influence is 


men 


are 80 many Others who have the same 


influence exert, when one 


i3 his 


great 
opportunity bas come. 


one in a class, one among the clerks in a store, one in 
a firm of merchants, one in any of the associations of 
life. Almost everybody we know may be a stranger 
toGod. What a divine opportunity, to be promptly 
and heartily improved! 
this man’s part that he was alone in h 
the influence of seven thousand who 

the knee to Baal, and whose lips had not kissed him, 
went for very little 
cealed. 
piety ; but no one ever read in his New Testament that 


It was a misconception on 
is fidelity ; yet 
had not bowed 


» long as they chose to be con 


No one wishes to deny the value of secret 


secret piety was enough. It is pot more plainly re 


quired of us that we believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 


than that we let the world know that we believe 
him. 

Nobly had this man Elijah used his opportunity 
When he was called uy to stand alone he stood 
alone ‘I, Lonly remaii a prophet of the Lord; but 
Baal’s prophets are four hundred and fifty men.” He 
matched himself against them all; he denied nothing; 
he concealed nothing; he withheld nothing H 
stood out in that simple personality, one man here and 
four hundred and fifty there ; one man with God and 
the hundreds with Baal; and this one man with God 
outnumbered and subdued them all. Then there came 
that reaction which comes so often: a reaction which 


is needed. It is scarcely possible that with such suc 


cess and such wonderful achievements as marked 
life of Elijah, he shoulda be able to 
and to live in this exalted state 


table that, when the excitement was withdrawn, when 


the 
bear this pressure 
It was almost inevi 


no longer there were hundreds of men to resist him, 


and he stvod alone, the conqueror—it was aimost 
inevitable that his heart should fail him. It was 
necessary that he should have this recalling to him 
self. God gives it to us; he gave it to Elijah; he 
gave it to St. Paul afterwards. Lest he should be 
exalted out of measure by the abundance of the reve 


lation, lest he should be exalted in his own thoughts 
and be separated from his work, God gave to St. Pau 
athorn in the flesh. He gave to E 
Jezebel to bring him t») humility, 
feel it was God alone who was great, even though 
was the prophet of God. There 
into dismay and disappointment; there was a | 


jah that woman 
might 
he 
back 


lalting, 


that he 


was a falling 
becausge of the fear which oppressed his soul. Then 
there came those grand lessons. One brought him 
down from the comfortof the proud seclusion in which 


he lived. He was reminded 


tuat there were seven 
thousand who were like himself; seven thousand 
faithful hearts. It was not altogether a pleasant 


thought for a man who was boasting himself in his 
peculiar goodness. Asif that was not enough, he was re 
minded that it was not very essential that he should live 

for there was a farmer’s boy following the oxen along 
the plains of Abel-meholah, who would be ready to 
stand in his place and take up his work; so that for 
the world it mattered very little whether Elijah lived 
or not. How much there was to make this man find 
his place ; not to take away anything which he had 
wrought or anything from his willingness to do, but to 
bring him to the leve] of other men, until be found in 
his own heart that which the Scripture bas been frank 
enough to write concerning him, that ‘Elijah was a 
man subject to like passions ss we are,’s0 that he 
needed the same discipline that he might keep the faith. 
But Elijah lived, went to Beersheba, left his ser- 
vant behind him, plunged into the wilderness, and 
there laid him down in his despair and prayed that 
he might die. Then there came that which God so 
often gives, and which works so wonderfully for our 


' From a forthcoming volume of ** Cambridge Sermons,” 


| this man, for Elijah was his belovec 


| made his earthly future full of terror. 





397 
relief, a good night’s sleep. It is marvelous how the 
till, dark hours of the nigh’ wi!! clear one’s thougbts 
and bring him to his place; how often the dejeetion of 
evening is banished when the su ses; how many 
mysteries anc uncertainties have wn when the day 
comes back again. Elijah lay dow: Sleep and found 
that truth which is written in th: Psalm, that God 
giveth to his beloved while they s He gave to 


As be slept the 
angel touched him and spoke to him, an 
awake he fed him. Twice 


when he was 


he touched him, twice he 


roused him, and gave him bread and drink, and the 
man went forty days and nights on the strength of this 
ministry of mercy and of bread. We find no 


wish that he might die, no more the desire to be 


more the 
rid of 
the world, no more of the terrible despondency which 
He 
way to the place where 4 greater thao he 
Moses had 
In the shadows and amony the 
very cliffs of Horeb did this man wait until be should 
hear God ; Men always hear God 
when they listen. He heard God, not in the wind which 
broke the rocks in pieces, not in the earthquake which 
shook the mountains to their the fire 
blazed from cliff to and lighted up the 
deep gorges; notin these. 


went his 
had been 


commissioned, where found God, where 


God had found Moses. 


and he heard God. 


base, not in 


which cliff 
had been enough 
They bad 


God came 


There 
of tumult, enough of storm and tempest. 
exhausted their power on this man’s heart 
closer to him, and when he had made quietness he 
spoke to him in a still small voice which Elijah heard. 
Now what is Elijah’s complaint? ‘I only am left, 
and they seek my life to take ituaway” Whatis the 
remedy ? God did that which another had purposed 
to do; he the life away; not the breath 
ut of his body, but his life. He took Elijah’s life up 
into his own hands, and Elijah consented to have it 
taken up into the hands of God. I pray that it may 
be in which we peed 
God came to this 
with words of mere comfort, not 


took man’s 


marked, because itis a lesson 
to 


despondent man, not 


very much be instructed, that 


| with that worn and unsatisfying solace which we so 


| often speak, not weeping with him, not weeping over 





him; but with that comfort wherewith men 
forted of God. He came to him with something to 
do. What did he say to this man who felt that his life 
was in peril, that he only was left and that men were 

He did not point bim to 
forever ; did not say, 
ah, everybody must die, and it matters very 


are com 


about to take away his life ? 


the glory which shall be he 
‘Well, Elij 
little whether it is to-day or to-morrow, whether it is 
He did not say, ‘* You have 
rendered a very good service; you have outlived your 
He like that. O, men, 


there is something here, in the way in which God came 


in this way or in that.” 


usefulness.” said nothing 
to Elijah, that is full of comfort and wisdom for you 

For I That when God comforts 
it is very often by giving him work. He does 
not content himself with soothing and quieting men, 
as if they had no strength and were simply like crying 
children, needing to be fondled and indulged. God re- 


and me. notice this 


& man 


aspects the manhood of a man. What does he say to 
Elijah’s complaint, ‘I, even I only am left, and they 


seek 


my life to take it away”? 
way to 


Go, return on thy 
and when thou 


comest, anoint Hazael to be king over Syria; and Jehu 


the wilderness of Damascus; 


the son of Nimshi shalt thou anoint to be king over 
Israel; and Elisha the son of Shaphat of Abel-meholah 
shalt thou anoint to be prophetin thy room.” That 
was God’s comfort, something todo. When a man is 
busy for God he has comfort. Our despondent hours 
are the hours when we are not at work, or not at work 
for God. 
and Jehu, and dropping the mantle upon Elisha, there 
is very little time to think about Jezebel. The calm- 
ness of God comes to the obedient child of God. 

Then God took his life. It is very singular that this 
man, who had such a great fear that his life was to be 
taken away, that he was to die a death of violence, 
did not die a death of violence ; did not die any death, 
not even on his bed. There came a chariot of fire and 
horses of fire when they were ready, and the prophet 
went up into the glory of God. The Lord had sought 
his life afd bad taken it away. How grand the con 
trast is! Let nine hundred years pass by. He was in 
the wildernese, this prophet strong and severe, clothed 


With a man’s hands pouring oil upon Hazael 


| in his garment of camels’ hair, feeding upon locusts 


and wild honey, the prophet of a rugged time com. 
mitting his way unto God. Next you see him at Her- 
mon, far in the north. This lonely man, who has found 
Moses somewhere beyond the clouds, comes down with 
Moses to the transfiguration of the Lord, no longer 
stern in spirit, or clad in coarse apparel. These two 
prophets of the ancient time appeared in glory and 
talked with the Lord ‘‘ of his decease which he should 
accomplish at Jerusalem.” Let us mark that the turn- 
ing point of Elijah’s life was not when he conquered 
the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal nor when 
he ascended in a chariot of fire into heaven; the turn- 
ing point of this man’s life was when, among the peaks 
of Horeb, he heard the voice of God and obeyed it, and 
putting his fears into the cave, when down to anoint 
Hazael to be king over Syria, and Elisha to be prophet 
in his room. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
A NOTABLE ENGRAVING. 

John A. Lovell & Co. of Boston, some time ago 
selected as a fine subject for engraving Wm. M. Hunt’s 
‘‘ Bathers,” a picture which, on its first exhibition in 
1877, was at once recognized as a masterpiece. Its ex- 
quisite harmony of form and color, its delicacy and 
purity of atmosphere, and its admirable treatment of 
the body were instantly appreciated. Mr. A 38. 
Schoff, to whom was intrusted the work of engraving, 
set about his task with a fixed determination to re- 
produce with his graver the breadth and originality 
which characterize the picture. It is said that he 
spent six months in studying the picture before he 
began his work on the plate. When the plate was 
finished both he and the publishers thought it conven- 
tional, formal, and lifeless, and the engraver returned 
to his task. The result of his revision is a remarkable 
piece of engraving, which is exciting the attention of 
the artists, and promises something like a new de- 
velopment in the engraver’s art. The first result was 
an accurate translation of a painting into an engraving; 
the second is a wonderful reproduction of the picture 
through the art of the engraver, but with al] the char- 
acteristics and effects of color and mass retained. 

The lines are now massed where they were open be- 
fore, the shadows are blended where they were sharply 
defined, and the flesh is exquisitely soft and life-like 
where it was before hard and distinct. The qualities 
of the engraving are difficult to describe, but no one 
who has seen it has failed to note the immense advance 
which it registers on the conventional methods and 
results of an art which Dr. Hayden has recently called 
a ‘* manufacture.” 


Notes.—About two years ago $315,000 was subscribed in 
Cincinnati for an art museum, and the results are now begin- 
ning toappear. In Eden Park, among the hills overlooking 
the city, the foundations have been laid, and one wing of 
the building, which is to be a fine limestone structure, will 
probably be completed this year. There have been received 
already nearly half of tke electro-plate fac-similes of the art 
objects in gold and silver owned by the governments of Rus- 
sia and Holland, and duplicated from the copies in the 
Kensington Museum. The complete collection, about 600 
pieces, will cost about $30,000, and was ordered by Judge 
Hoadley two years ago. There is also in the possession of 
the Art Museum a fine collection of antique arms and armor 
recently received from Europe.——The tallest electric mast 
in the country has been erected in Minnespolis, Minn. It is 
surrounded with eight lights, each with 4,000 candle power, 
and the light diffused is of such intensity that it enables any 
one within a radius of one mile to tell the time by his watch 
at night. Mr. Horatio Allen has invented a ‘‘ Sun, Planet 
and Star Instrument.” It consists of a brass stand with 
straight arms and a large white disc, representing the sun, at 
its top, and by its use, according to the inventor, the dis- 
tances and relative positions of any one of the nearer fixed 
stars can be easily computed, and the movementa of the 
planets explained to young students.——Another of the 
colossal statues with which the world is gradually becoming 
adorned is thus described in the New York * Tribune”: ‘It 
is said that the gigantic statue of Germania to be placed at 
Niederwald, near the Rhine, is to contain forty-five tons of 
metal. The blade of the sword alone weighs oneton. On 
the tip of one of the fingers of the left hand of the figure is 
the Imperial Crown of Germany, and the body is clad in 
chain armor. A figure of the Moselle is to stand opposite 
another representing the Rhine, at the foot of the statue, and 
each of those will be eighty feet high. Different portions of 
this bronze Colossus and its attendant groups are being cast 
in Berlin, Dresden, Nuremberg, and other places.”——~Mr. 
Chauncey Rose, a wealthy citizen of Terre Haute, Indiana, 
founded the Rose Polytechnic Institute which has just been 
opened in that city. In addition to the beautiful buildings, 
he has given the institution nearly 2500,000, and is soon to 
add a library and a valuable museum to his already princely 
gifts. Besides receiving a liberal education the students are 
to be drilled thoroughly in manual labor and the use of 
machinery. Such men and such institutions are of inestima- 
able service, not only to their native towns but to the State 
and the coutry in general. 





J. W. Huffington, of 21 East Fifteenth Street, this city, has 
just published a ‘Portfolio of Twenty-Five Etchings,” 
from the works of some of the masters of Modern French 
art, including Millet, Corot, Diaz, Rosseau, Troyon, Fortuny, 
and Meissonier. A glance at the names of the etchings in the 
catalogue inspires one with a desire to own the Portfolio. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. her 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


In replying to an inquirer as to the form of baptism, in your last 
issve, and in other recent articles, you admit that immersion was 
probably the original mode, but, assuming that the ordinance was 
designed to aymbolize the spiritual cleansing of the believer, you do 
not seem to regard the quantity of water used or the mode of its 
application as essential, or, indeed, as especially important. If this 
was the only or the chief design of the ordinance, your conclusion 
could hardly be questioned. But are we rot to understand by such 
paseages as Rom. vi , 4; Col. ii, 2, and others that might be cited, 
which speak of dying, being buried, and rising with Christ to a new 
life, that this ordinance, by the very form of ite administration, was 
designed to set forth the great fundamental doctrine of the resur- 





rection from the dead and the life beyond, through the death and 
resurrection of our Lord? This was the great hope of the primitive 
Christian church. It was only because Christ had died and risen 
again that these ear'y Christians hoped to live again and to live for 
ever. ‘If Christ be not raised, your faith is vain; they also which 
are fallen asleep in Christ are perished.” Is not this change of the 
form from immersion to sprinkling the natural consequence cf the 
coming in of the Platonic doctrine, which teaches that man is nat 
urally immortal without a Saviour, and that death is not death, but 
only a change of state? If the original form had been adhered to, 
would it have been so easy to obscure and almost obliterate this 
great cardinal doctrine of the gospel? 


ignore and cover up this doctrine of Eternal Life through Christ by | 


a resurrection from the dead, if the form of baptism which so evi 
dently symbolizes it and emphasizes it were still observed and in- 
sisted on as necessary to ite integrity. @. BF. 
We do rot think that the employment by Paul of baptism 
as a metaphor, to illustrate the radicalness of the changes 
wrought in the individual bya true Christian experience, was 
intended or should be regarded by us as at all conclusive as 
to either the form or the significance of the baptismal rite. 





Asal see in your paper that you are forwarding childrento the 
West, and moat of them are to become farmers, would you be kind 
enough to give me some valnable advice iu regard to the West and 
answer the following questions for me Would it be likely fora 


steady Christian young man, twenty-four years of age, strong and 


willing te work, to get a position where he could learn farming and 

agriculture? 2. What place would yon advise? 3 know 

anything about Texas as regards farming? 4. And what could he 

do, or how go to make an application for sucha place? By anawer 

ing me at your earliest convenience in your valuable Christian Un- 

ion, or by mail, you wonid very greatly oblige, Mrs. F. 8. 
New York City, 


. Do yon 


There is ordinarily no difficulty in securing work ona farm 
in any agricultural region, by 8 young man who is ready and 
willing, who does not fear work, and is not ambitious to be- 
gin life somewhere near the top of the ladder. We cannot 
take the responsibility of advising any young man where he 
shall make his life home. This each man must decide for 
himself. Texas is a great and growing State, and we judge, 
from our knowledge of the experience of some young men 
who have gone there, that any man of health, vigor, cour- 
age, and the economic virtues can find plenty to do, fair 
compensation, and good opportunities for arise. If you are 
without means we should advise you to study the ‘‘ Wants” 
column in the New York or Boston ‘ Herald.”’ If you have 
some means, examine such a book as ‘‘Our Western Em- 
pire,” decide where to go, go there, take hold of the first 
work that comes to hand, and doit faithfully, efliciently, 
courageously and well, until you find something better. 


We have a man in our midst, commonly known as the ** Granger,” 
who writes for our local papers and talks and lectures on * Free 
Trade,” and kindred subjects. Among other things, one of his 
hobbies is, ‘*That a// taxes should be levied on land ; 
the bare land.” He quotes for authority Mr 


-pecial 
on nothing ! 


Henry George and 


Thos. G. Shearman. Can you tell us anything about these men? 
And what do you think of the ** Granger’s Idea °’? 
Yours, AAT CO. 


CaNNON FALts, Minn. 

Henry George has elaborated this idea in his book entitled 
‘* Progress and Poverty,’ which is a very fresh and an able 
contribution to the science of Political Economy. His fun- 
damental idea is that labor is the foundation of all property 
rights ; that man owns only what and that 
ownership, therefore, cannot apply to land in its unim- 
proved condition any more than to air or water. How prac- 
tically he would have the State discriminate between the 
value of the land itself and the value added to it by labor in 
culture and improvements be does not make quite clear. In- 
stead of having the State nominally own the land, and rent it 
to the cultivators, he would have the State charge un equiva- 
lent of rentin the form of taxation. We think there is a 
good dealin Mr. George’s idea worthy of careful thought ; 
but we do not think it is the panacea for al! political evils, as 
he seems to regard it. 


he produces, 





In your reply to an * Inquiring Friend” in last week’s paper, about 
baptism, you say, * Christ adopted it from John, not using it appar- 
ently during hts own life-time but after his resurrection, bidding 
his disciples to be baptized,” etc. How do you reconcile the words I 
have placed in italica with John iv., 1,2? 


Yours sincerely, H. H. 8. 


It appears from John iv., 1, 2, ‘‘ That Jesus baptized not, 
but his disciples.” Baptism appears to have been adopted by 
his disciples, several of whom had been previously discipies 
of John, who baptized without expressed direction from 
Christ, and borrowed the rite from their teacher. 








Books and Authors, 


THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH ! 

We place side by side these two works—Farrar’s 
‘* Early Days of Christianity” and Schaff’s ‘‘ Apostolic 
Christianity,” because they have been issued nearly 
simultaneously, and cover something of the same 
ground. Canon Farrar’s book appears in three con- 
temporaneous editions, by different publishers. Of 
these it must suffice here to say that Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin’s is the one for the library; E. P. Dutton’s is 
the one for the family ; while Funk & Wagnalls’ edi- 
tion will do very well for one who wants to read the 
book but does not care to keep it. 

We confess frankly at the outset that we approach 
Canon Farrar’s work with a prejudice against the 
author, from a study of his previous works. His 


‘ The Karly D2ys of Christianity. By F. W. Farrar, D. D., F.R. 
S. 2vola, (New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) Ditto, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Ditto. lvol. Funk & Wagnalla. 

History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff. A new 
edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. Vol. I. Apostolic Chris- 
tianity. a. D. 1-100, (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


1 vol. 


| Beecher’s. 


Von Xx A V Li. 


‘* Life of Christ ” is probably the most popular and the 
most widely read of all the numerous Lives which the 
last twenty years have produced; but it is in our 
judgment inferior in spiritual qualities to Hanna’s, in 
to Geikie’s, and in to 
His ‘‘ Eternal Hope” is constantly quoted 


scholarship suggestiveness 


a3 though it were a valuable addition to the discussion 


| of the prob-em of the future, to which we think it con- 


Would it be so easy now to | 


|} to have met 
is 





little but fervid rhetoric and _ ill-detined 
His ‘‘ Life and Works of Saint Paul” seems 


with less favor, partly, perhaps, because it 


tributed 
th 


ughts, 


had to come inte competition with the incomparable 


But ‘*The Early 


is issued almost simultaneously 


work of Conybeare and Howson 


Days of Christianity ” 


in three American editions, indicating a popular de- 
mand; yet it seems to us to be an attempt 
to do in the leisure hours of a few years 
what could be done thoroughly only in a life- 
time, or at least in a considerable portion of a 


life 


ae 
ar 


time. ‘* The present volumes,” the author tells us, 







an attempt to set forth, in their distinctive char- 
Peter, 
Saint James, Saint Jude, Saint John and the author of 
the E The 


has been studied so microscopically, so much verse by 


acteristics, the work and the writings of Saint 


vistle to the Hebrews.” New Testament 


verse, and even word by word, that one is inclined to 
welcome any endeavor to set forth the general aim and 
spirit and character of the New Testament writings, 
Wholly suc 
cessful these volumes cannot be declared to be. 
Farrar has time to the 
or the power of condensation in a writer. 

In 
anything to the imagination of his readers; in 
philoso; never anything to their own thinking. 
He does all their intellectual work. 


even though it be not wholly successful. 
Canon 
o ides of the value of s.udent, 
He never 
suggests a thought. his pictures he never leaves 
his 
yhizing, 
Perhaps this may 
be the reason of his popularity for them. Sometimes 
he does what might quite as well be undone. For ex- 
ample, in the beginning of the Second Book he devotes 
over two pages to a consideration of the calamity 
which would the church if the New 
Testament had contained nothing but the four Gospels 
] of Paul. 
rk too pressing, real problems too numer 
the for such 
student who would read this work 
how to 
with the floger, stor valuable. 
First Book 1 of the 


world under Nero, embodying, it is true, only what is 


have fallen on 


and the Epistles Life is too short, time too 





precious, wi 
ous aud serious, to leave student time 


The 


must 


imaginings. 


to 


read 
The 


advantage know how to skip 


for 


gives a very good descriptio 





what 


is 





Roman 


familiar to the readers of Gibbon, Lecky, and Pressense, 


but | 


presenting mnsiderable 


this work Canc 


sycl 


it with very c pictorial 


less success 


power. In mn Farrar is at his best. 


analysis of 7 iological character he is 
ful. The followiag paragraph may serve to illustrate 


both his weakness and one secret of his popularity - 


s I as bee aid, dwells not exclusively, but predom- 

40 ri 1 ctr Sali James Christian practice, 
Saint Peter Christian tria’s, 4nd Saint John on Christian experi- 
eI s sia ma ( fa Ss James on works, 
Saint I ’ d Saint Jo e; Saint Paul represents 
Corris ) “ and John ¢ etian mysticism ; Saint 
Paul represents e spint of Protestantism, Saint Peter that of 
Catt = wi Sa James spe 1 V cA of the Church of 
the I Sair n that ¢ ( ch the Future ; Saint 
P f der, Saint Pau! the propayator, Saint John the 
finisher ; Saint Peter represents to ns the glory of power and action, 
Saint Pano! that of thought and wisdom, Saint James of virtue and 
faithfulness, Saint John of emotion and holiness. 


Now this is attractive. These contrasts are salient; 
they are easily apprehended ; the casual reader thinks 
he has learned a great deal of the interior spirit of the 
sacred writers in a few words. The only difficulty is 
they are not true. They pretend to discriminate and 
ace undiscriminating. To go no further in criticism, 
let us give a mere casual and almost careless glance : t 
the characterization here afforded of St. Paul. ‘St. 
Paul dwells predominantly on Christian doctrine ;” in 
every one of his Epistles the doctrinal part is avowed- 
ly and emphatically wrought simply asa foundation 
for practical exhortations and counsels at the end. 
‘St. Paul insists mainly on faith;” it is St. Paul who 
wrote the 14th chapter of 1 Corinthians, putting love 
above both faith and hope. ‘‘St. Paul represents 
Christian scholasticism ;” he has had training in schol- 
astic methods, lives in a scholastic age, and uses 
scholastic and rabbinical arguments, but only to open 
the eyes and understanding and hearts of a leaden- 
headed generation to the Divine mysticism of which, 
even more than John, he is the representative and ex- 
ponent. ‘St. Paul represents the spirit of Protestant- 
ism;” he is, in truth, never a protester, but the 
standard bearer of a catholic Christianity; catholic 
because free, living, and having its faith rooted in no 
doctrine or system of doctrine, but in the spiritual 
consciousness of the new-born soul: We will not go 
lest we fall into the fault we condemn in 
Canon Farrar. Such writers as Paul and John cannot 
be characterized in a sentence, still less contrasted in 
@ paragraph; and the attempt sacrifices truth to rhet- 
oric, and accuracy to apparent but false lucidity. The 
most we can say for this work is that it will be useful 


on, same 

















May he 1883. : 


to those who have in their libraries the means for! Our Choir By C. G. Bush. (New York: G. P. Putnam's | 
exercising a discriminating judgment upon its judg- | 800s.) This is a cleverly composed book, somewhat after 
the style of Hoppin’s work, exposing the follies and foibles 
who presupposes that a Canon is always sound in his | Of 3 fashionable chureh choir ina vein of pleasantry and | 
harmless sarcasm that will appeal to the occupants of both 
pews and pulpitsin any community. The different members 
of a quartette choir, the soprano, alto, tenor and bass, the 
tousical committee, the chairman, the sexton, the organist, 
Church” is a far better treatise for the general student. | the blower and the chorus, all are allotted a page at least, 
It is true that itis much more comprehensive, and does | often two pages, of skillfully managed pen and pencil work, | 
not therefore cover exactly the same ground. His first | the latter as a general rule telling the story better than the 
volume embraces a ge EE ral account of the divine | rather clumsy rhymes. Indeed, the designs are, very many 
f 


ments, but dangerously misleading to the lay reader 


scholarship, and that a Canon who re-enforces his 
position by so many foot-notes cannot go far astray. 


Dr. Schaft’s book on the ‘H atory of the Christian 


. : the -anital - » he j 3 heing . »} 
preparation for Cnristianity, both in Judaism and | ©* ‘em, capital ; the best, OE AER le the one in 
, } +? ife the last page, accompanyivg the grand finale of the chorus 


heatbenism, a chron rical survey of Christ’s : 
be intricate work and weaving and close construction of 4 


and a cousideration of that miracle whick is the 


1 
: Be ae ee: RES: Bach fugue could scarce be more cleverly suggested than 
foundation of historical Christianity, Christ’s resur- |, 


the twisting together of the letters forming the word 
rection ; a general survey of the Apostolic age, and a | ‘* Fague,” on this page, while the volume of sound intimuted 
more particular critical consideration of the life, | by the appalling array of open mouths is something tremen- 
letters, and labors of all the Apostles, with a picture in | dous, and only to be approached by a May Festival chorus. 
successive chapters of the Christian life, worship, | Not the least ingenious device is the animated way in which 
ebhurch organization, and theology of the Apostolic | ordinary musical signs and symbols are wrought into the 

i us; the Da Capo, the Fermata, the Dal Segno, the time 


churches. It is true that Dr. Schalff rarely indulges ip 


surmises ; that his style is not brilliant; that he does : we 
significat ou by their unusual manipulation. One phase of the 


not sacrifice accuracy of discrimination to effective | recap 3 
- . , ; ' ) k 5 : 1 that | fashionable choir is omitted, however, and that is the non- 
2 . t f Of 18 1L entertaining, & i at ie : 
antithesis; that his boo net ont nee — ss chalant manner with which the choir, at the close of their 
; 711] 2 > > j ‘reatin< ) » who ag ot e P 
it will not even be interesting to one who has nota opening service, during the sermon, and in full view of 


mind to study. The mere reader will probably find | the congregation, occupy themselves delectably with a gos 
more interest in Canon Farrar’s two volumes than in | siping conversation, or the animated soprano carries on a 
Dr. Scbaff’s one; but the student will find more real! | geot’e flirtation with the tenor or the organist, as the case 
may be. We felicitate Mr. Bush if his experience has 


information and more suggestive thought in Dr. 
Schaff’s one volume than in Canon Farrar’s two. His | been free from this type of choir; and we beg leave to 
discriminations discriminate. His statement of the | Pt out to the publishers & slight error on the first page 
devoted to the soprano. In the first verse, third line, the 
letter a is omitted from the word that. 

The Revival and After the Revival. By the Rev. J. H. 
: 2 zs Vincent, D. D. (New York: Phillips and Hunt.) Rerfvals; 
divine substance, is admirable. We are not indorsing | 4.3, Place and Power. By the Rev. Herrick Johnson, 
all of Dr. Schaff's interpretations. We wish that he |p». (Chicago: F. H. Revel.) These two little mono- 
had put upon this work some of the time which he | graphs —both pocket books—are significant, in one or two 
has expended in mere book-making, a trade which so | respects. The first is by a prominent Methodist, the second 


essence of Christianity as ‘‘ primarily not merely doc- 
trine but life,” and his distinction between dogma 


and truth, one the human apprehension, the other the 


accomplished a scholar as he ought never to engage | by # Presbyterian of Old School type of theology; and yet 


in. We think he might have made a work more | 80 ordinary layman, taking them up, and not knowing who | 


, * . aa the s t othe 7Ou! Ain rer et 
readable and equally instructive, better adapted for | ¥#5 Me author GL CHES, would find it hard to guess which 
was Arminian ard which Calvinistic. So true is it that when 


the parlor and equally useful for the library. But “nag : 
I . y é we are trying to do God's work in the saving of sinners and the 


take it all in all we give it a first place as a history of quickening of saints we forget our terminologies and lay 
the Apostolic churches ; alike of their external condi side our doubtful disputations. They both defend revivals 
tion, their social life, and their Christian faith and | o), Scriptural and philosophical grounds, both recognize 
worship. candidly the evils which sometimes accompany them, and the 
spurious physical excitements mistaken for earnest convic 
JONES VERY.! tion ; they both give wise practical counsel as to the work in 
These poems and the life of the writer seem as much | 4 Fevival; and they b oth lay no little stress on the necessity 
Pheir size and price put them within 


of work after t 
the reuch of most ministers, and we should like to see them 





apart from the rush and crash of our woridiy world a 
if Fra Anvelico and his angels bad suddenly appeared 


: ; : . both in the hands of every preacher of the Gospel in the 
on the pavement of Wall Street. Mr. Very’s name has | oo try 
little k wn t . nairewe? unten etital ae 
en 80 little ywn that Mr. Andrews’s memoir, which , . Peres 
been go little kne at Mr. Andre Gates Into the Psaln-Country. By Marvin R. Vincent, 


: ian a garcia. will adi ich to the interest . 3 ele es ; 
is prefixed to the verses, will add much to the interest D. D. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons.) This charm 


ing volume will lor g remain in the hands of devout Chris 
life, his self-abnegation, and his belief in the Source | tians. The perfect repose of mind in which it was written, 
from which came the measage he was to deliver to 


of the collection. The story of the poet, Lis simpl 


the beauty of the gates through which the author led his 
people, and now & numerous flock, the richness of the treas 
with a truth and pathos worthy of the subject. ure within disclosed and made available, make this book 
Nearly fifty years ago Jones Very graduated at Har unique and valuable. It is delightful to obtain a volume 
free from strife, yet not so somnolent that the roll of the 
drum will not wake the spirit to the necessary conflicts of 
life again. The soul grows strong within these gates, for 
the Psalm-country seems to be its appropriate place, and the 
gentle constraint of the suthor holds a willing auditor as he 
one ‘‘not as other men are.” In Cambridge many of | discourses of things that make for eternal peace. The life 
the poems were written as they came spontaneously | makes better music after such instruction. It is as though 
into his mind, an influx from that divine afilatus we | it had been tuned by a master musician. The simple naming 
call genius but which he believed to be a direct in-] of these gates makes them attractive. God's word, God's 
fluence from the Spirit of God. It was a rare experi- | WY is full of beauty, and every sermon, every volume that 
makes evident the great truth that the repulsive belongs to 
sin, the attractive to righteousness, is a blessing. To the 
convalescent’s chamber this book would bring light, peace, 
and abundant blessing. 


the sons of men, is given tenderly, appreciatively, and 


vard College, and taught the Greek he loved. His 
slender figure and thoughtful face were often met as he 
glided through the college grounds, and even a care- 
less observer, as he passed by, would feel that here was 


ence, by whatever name we may call! it. Those who 
have held asa sacred possession a copy of the edi- 
tion of 1836 will greet cordially the appearance of the 
poems inaform more adapted to the present time. 
Ths sheet, pas type <a aa og <— gsr and of Curing Weaknesses and Affections of the Throat and 
form of the book are in harmony with the poetical spirit Lungs, especially Consumption. By Sophia Marquise A. Cic- 
it contains. colina llustrated. Translated from the German by Edgar 
Mr. Very’s truth-fed nature made him shrink |g Werner. (New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co.) The 


Deep- Breathing ; a8 a Means of Promoting the Art of Song, 


ob- 
from claiming any merit of his own, and when | ject of this little volume is to show how the health of the 


asked to write in acopy of his poems a friend had } pulmonary region can be retained and promoted by syste- | 


purchased, he hesitated a moment, and after writing | matic deep-breathing, under rules which are given for its 
his friend’s name and his own, added, ‘A gift, yet practice. Although there is but one modern work on this 
r rubjeet besides the one before us, it is said that the Chivese 

und the people of East India practiced deep-breathing, and 
holding the air in the lungs, for several hours a day, many 
thousands of years ago. The habit has also been recom- 
mended by ancient Greek and Roman physicians. The 
author, who is a singer, first relieved her own throat of a 
In this poet’s nearness to God, his tender affinity to | malady by this means, and afterward applied her methods 
Nature, and in his deep religious faith lay the springs | successfully to asthmatic and throat and lung patients. The 


nota gift.” 

We leave the book to make its own impression upon 
the reader. ‘Those only find,” says Sterling, ‘‘ who 
know where to look.” The finder of the subtle beauty 
in these poems will be rewarded. 


of that spiritual foundation which gushes up through | suxgestions she gives are certainly simple, and deserve the 
these poems, and overflows the dry dust of common | #ttention of those who need to profit by them 
life. There was little of this world about Mr. Very, and But Yet a Woman. By Arthur 8. Hardy. (Boston: 


he seems nearer to us now that he has passed into a Hovghton, Mithin & Co.) It is not often that a first story 
possesses such elements of charm and style as this delightful 
novel. It is not an international story, but a purely French 
domestic drama, caretully drawn and exquisitely set upon 
the stage. Asa story there are defects in it which every 


purer region, even as, when, in his sonnet entitled 
** Day,” he writes, 

A child of light, like thee, I cannot stay, 

But on this world I bles# must soon decline. 
New rising still, though setting to mankind, 2 : 4 
- , excellencies which ought to be emphasized, since they are by 


And ever in the West my day-spring tind a : . 
‘ r no means of the common kiad. The novel bears evidence 
| Poems by Jones Very, with an {introductory memoir by William | Of close and careful preparation, of @ high and exacting lit- 
T. Andrews. (Boston : Houghton, Milllin & Co.) erary ideal, and of that sort of training which comes from 





siguatures, and the clefs, all assuming a uew and vivacious | 


intelligent reader will discover for himself, but there are also | 


899 


self criticism of an earnest artistic purpose. There are no 


traces of carelessness ; the texture of the style ighout is 
| Close and fine, with @ freshness and charm which relieve it of 
the suspicion of overwork which pervades so many of our 


carefully-written American stories. The toue of the story 
is sweet and pure, and Professor Hardy hus succeeded where 


success is difficult; his readers will hope for and expect 


| second work of fiction from his hand 








elling By Austin Dobsor New York Hary & 
Bros) Th is & carefully written biography, a 
two or three points in the lifeof Fielding which have heret 
fore been in doubt; but in interest it falls n 
eral of its predecessors in the English Men of 
series Those who anticipated a charming pi 
work like Mr. Gosse’s ** Gray" will be diesy 
biography iacking somewhat in vivacity and t 
Mr. Dobson has said all there is to be said a 
but he has not said with quite the charm whict 
know hia literary gift anticipated The work is csrefully 
done, but it is unimaginative, and the treatment strikes one 
as being narrow where it might have beer roader and more 


suggestive 


The Russians can now read all of Heine's works in their 


| own language 


—Macmillan & Co. have added to their dollar series of 
novels ‘‘ The Story of Melicent,” by Fayr Madoc 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have republished Robert Brown 

| ing’s last volume of verse, which has the characteristic title 


of ** Jocoseria.’ 


—We are on the eve of another Birthday book, to be put 
| lished by A. DD. F. Randolph & Co., and to be called ‘ The 
Christian Year Book.” 

R. Worthington will hereafter publish the handsome ed 
| tion of the ‘‘ Book Hunter,” which was formerly jesued by 
| 
j 
| 


Mr. Tripple of Puiladelphia 


and the East" is now ready It has been extensively re 


—Mr. Crawford's mew story, written for the Macmillan, is 
| called “Dr. Claudius,” and the scene is luid partly in Ger 
many and partly in this country 
| —The new edition of Harper 8 Guide 0k to E irope 
| 
| 


vised by the editor, Mr. W. Pembroke Fetrid 
Amsterdam is to be the place of meeting of the next In- 











| ternational Congress, and September the time. Leyden will 
} welcome the Cons talists at the same time 
E. L. Kellogg, ef this city, will shorts Talks or 

Teaching,” being the substanc rf tures ¢ ered by Mr 
Francis W. Parker at the Martha's \ titute last 
| Summer. 
| Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will publish immediately 

‘The Reformation in Sweder Its Rise, Progress, and 
| Crisis; and its Triumph under Charles IX ,” by L. M Bat- 


| ler, D.D 

Rev. Washington Gladden’s sermons are printed in very 
attractive style by A. H. Smythe of Columbus, Ohio. The 
same publisher issues Mr. Gladden’s book on ‘‘working peo 
ple and their employers. ’ 


One of the features of the June number of ‘‘ Harper's 


Magazine" will be & poem on ‘* Faustus,"” by Mr. 8. 8 
Conant, which embodies a novel conception of the character 


of the great mediwval magician 


Henry Holt & Co. have recently given in the ‘ Leisure 
Hour Series’’ some admirable stories. ‘‘No New Thing,” 
‘* Gideon Fleyce,” and the ‘‘ Admiral’s Ward” are novels of 
great interest and fine literary quality 

—The “Library Journal,” published at 31 Park Row, in 
this city, has added two important features: an index to 
periodical literatare, on the plan of, Poole’s index, and a guide 


| to reading for the young. This magazine is extremely use 
ful to all who are interested in libraries or in books 

E. B. Treat, of 757 Broadway, this city, announces a new 
publication for ministers and Christian workers, to be known 
as the ‘ Pulpit Treasury,’ a monthly which will contain 
sermons by Drs. Hall, Armitage, Deems, and other well 
known clergymen, and contributed by a large number of 
ministers. 


—‘* Good Cheer” for May contains an astonishing amount 
of excellent and varied literary materia!, considering the low 
price of the publication. This results from the fact that so 
thoroughly capab! 





le and intelligent an editor as Mrs. Kate 
Upson Clark is supported by such an enterprising publisher 
as Mr.Watson. Greenfield, Maas , is the address of the paper, 
and it seems to be steadily making its way in literary quality 
and public support 

—Mesers. Harper & Brothers are preparing to publish Mr 
W. C. Russell's new novel, ‘'A Sea Queen,”’ and Mrs. Oli 





phant’s *‘ The Ladies Lindores,” in library form similar in 
size to their edition of Miss Woolson's ‘* Anue.”” The Eag- 
lish edition of ‘‘A Sea Queen” will be printed from dupli 


cate plates furnished by Harper & Brothers A Sea Queen" 


and ‘* The Ladies Lindores” have been issued in ‘* Harper's 


l 


Frauklin Square Library.” 
4 5 


—The half-yearly volume ofthe ‘‘ Century " magazine, bound 
in attractive ‘‘ old gold,” has made its appearance, aud a 
' 


glance at its contents fully justifies the world-wide reputation 


of this periodical. The six numbers from November to April 


exhibit at their best the literary and artistic progress of the 
world, and present a variety and wealth of contributions 
| which must increase the sense of obligation which every in- 


| telligent reader of the ‘‘ Century’ feels toward that maga 


| zine. It is not too much to say that American literature and 
American art owe a8 much to the Jiberal and far-sighted 
management of the ‘* Century,” on the part of its editors 


and publisher, as to any one instrumentality. It has devel 

oped and made room for a number of promising young 
writere, maintaining a literary standard which has stiruulated 
the best literary effort, and at the same time kept itself hand 
in hand with the very best art. It is di ult, ix 
state the influence and value of this magazine 





fact, to over- 
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3VOKS OF THE WEEK 


(The receipt of ali new publications delineres at 


the Bdit rial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
siged tn its earliest subsequent issue. Pubi shere 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
motssion in thia respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


Harper & Broa,N Y. 


” By W. Russell Clark. 
** By Geo. Parsons Lathrop. 
By Marcus Wilson 


* A Sea Queen. 

* Spanish Vistas. 

** Mosaics of Bible History.” 
and Kobert Pierpont 


Franklin Square Library. 


* The Sea Queen.” By W. 
The Ladies Lindoresa ” 


Russell Clarke. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. 
N. ¥. 


Henry Hout & Co., 
* Beyond Recall.” 
* A Midsummer Lark ” 
** The Growth of a People.” 


Ky Addison Sergeant. 
By Wm. A. Croffat. 
By Paul La Combe. 


HovenxtTon, MIFFLIN & Co, Boston. 


* Ten Great Religions. Part IL. 
of all Religions.” By James Freeman Clarke. 
** Jocoseria.” By Robt. Browning. 


Revised Literature Series. ‘ Evangeline” and 


* Snowbound.’ 
L. KELLoee & Co., N. Y. 
No. 2. 


Oscoop, Bostoao 


* Reeeption Day,” 

J.R. 

“Through One Administration.” 
Hodgeon Burnett 

“A Walk in Hellas.’’ By Duntan J, Snider. 


By Frances 


James Port, N. Y. 
‘Hours with the Bible.” By Cunningham 
Geikie, Vol. x. 
**The Children’s Bread.” By the Rev. H. F. 
Wilmot-Boxton. 


** Two Letters on the enbject of Israel and Jadah 
or Ieraelin Britain. The British the Ten L ost 
Tribes."” By Joshua Weaver. 

“Sacra Privata.” By the Rt. Rev. T. Wilson, 

‘The Upward Path.” By Caroline M. Hallet. 

‘* Rest by the Way."” By Caroline M. Hallet. 


D, Loturor & Co.,, Boston 


** The Imagination, and other Essays.’ By Geo. 
Macdonald 
** The Baptism of Fire.”’ 


Smith. 


By Charlies Edward 


Macmi.Luan & Co,, N.Y. 

“Some of 4.<op's Fables, with Modern Instances 
Shown in Designs.” By Randolph Caldecott. 

** Sketching from Nataure."” By T. J. Ellis. 

* Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Develop- 
ment.” By Francis Galton. 

“The Story of Milicent,” By Fayr Madoc. 

** The Essaysof Elia, "with Introduction by Al- 
fred Angier. 

Cuaries SenrBner’s Sons, N. Y. 

“The Gospel of Secular Life. By the Hon. W. 
H. Fremantle. 

‘*‘An American four-in-Hand in Britain.” 
Andrew Carnegie. 

“The Wisdom of the Holy Scriptures, with 
Reference to Skeptical Objections.” By J. H. 
Mclivaine. 

**Madame Delphine."’ By Geo, W. Cable. 

** Posson Jone’.” By George W. Cable. 


by 


THomas WuiTTakER, N, Y. 


“Coals from the Altar.” By the Rev. Jos. 
Croea. 
WorTHineton & Co., N. Y. 
‘* Mysteries of Time and Space.” By Richard 
Proctor. 


Am. 8. 8. Union. Phila. 
“ What to Do.” By A. K. Dunning. 


Am. Tract Soc., N. Y. 


* Frolic at Uncle Will's.” By Mrs. M. F. 


Butte 


“Never Say Die.” By Samuel 8S. Prout. 


D. APPLETON & Co., N. Y. 


International Scientific Series; 


Metal.’ By W. Joley. 
Q. Horati Flacci. Opera. 
“French Lyrics.”” By George Saintsbury. 


“ Medical Ethics and Etiquette.’ By Austin 
Flint, M. D. 

“Glossary of Forms and Fables.” By Rev. H. 
Percy Smith. 


T. Y. Crowe, & Co., N. Y. 


** Martin the Skipper.’’ By James F. Cobb, 


Century Co., N. Y. 


1883. 


: 2 


The Century Magazine. Nov.-Apr., 


C. T. Dittinewam & Co,. N. 


** God’s Love Story; or, The Gospel According | 


to Ruth.” By Geo. O. Barnes. 
E. P. Dutron & Co., N. Y. 


“An Old Testament Commentary for English 


Readers.” By Charles John Ellicott. 

** Epoche of Charch History.”” By E. A. Wash- 
burn. 

“Life of Bishop Wiberforce.” By A. R. Ash- 
well. 


Funk & Waena.ts, N. Y. 


“ Charlotte Bronte.” By Laura A. Holloway. 


MAGAZINES. 


Unitarian Review, New Church Review, 
tarlan Review, Homiletic Magazine, L’Art. 


Uni- 


A Comparison | 


‘*Man Before, 


| NEW PU BLIC ATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


| LIFE OF 
‘BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 


Abridged from the three octavo volumes of Eng 


lish editions to one volume Svo, 692 pace , with 
all the Portraits aud lilustrations. $3 00 
| ‘The real value aud intereat of t vork is in it 
| vivid and faithful picture of a eingulariv many 


| sided and influential life; and in the wht which 1 

throws upon qnestions and controversies t far 
| bygone as nor to bave a more or less direct bi: aris 
| on similar difficulties of to-day.” 


‘Epochs in Church History, and 
| other Essays. 


| 
| By the late E. A. WASHBURN, D.D., 
| Rector of Calvary Churen, New York- 
2mo, cioth, $1.75 
TH BH 


Old Testament Commentary 


FOR ENGLISH KEADEKS. 


‘This Commentary promises to be, when 
pleted, the beset work or Prog Old Testament 
readers, and exceeding/y useful for pr 
students The < ihe ral introduct 
Old Testament by Dean Pi 


com. } 


» ssiona 
the 
umptre is by far the best | 





history of the comporition and growth of the O.d| 
Testament literature to be found anywhere, 
equally compact spare As an interpreta- 


tive modern Commentary we give this work a hig 
place."—(Christian Union. 


bh 


The three volumes, in strong box, cloth, 
22; half Turkey morocco, $25, 


iS, sheep, 


‘Never before has #0 much aid been rendered to 
biblical sundents who, not being scholars by profee- 
sion, wi-h to penetrate below the surface, to mark 
the eubstantial unity of the inspired narrative 
amidst euch superficial variation, an d to understand 
the grounds upon which the existir 
Sacred Scripture has been received 
Charch.”—[{Saturday Review. 


gZ car 
in the Christian 


or ” 


*,” Sent by mal, post paid, on receipt of price. 


EK. P. DUTTON & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
_ 39 WW. Twenty- third St., New York. 


FEATHERS FOR ARROWS: 


oR, 

ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. 
By Rey. C. H. 
trait .... ° 


** The collection is very varied, but all ‘bear ine on 
the highest themes, and fitted to help the highest 
purpose of tue Christ‘aa Ministry. There is an ad 
mirabie index of tubjects,and another of texts.” 
[Evangelical Magazine. 


Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 vole 
Spurgeon’s Morning by Morning.. 
Spurgeon’s Evening by Evening. 00 
Early Graves. A Book for the 


SPURGEON. With a new por- 


$1 


oo 


10 


7 


Bereaved 





By the Rev. Dr. Macduff 20 
Towards the Sunset. jee Te 
Life of Robert Moffat .... P 1 25 
Bek’s First C aaa : 50 
Day Spring By kmma Marshall “2 50 
Moses and the Prophets. Green, 

Paper.. oe 50 
Golden Library, C. lv vols 8 50 


10 vole, 8S 50 


| Giant Killer Series, A. L.O,E. 
| Olive Library. 40 vole aid case 25 Oo 


|ROBERT CARTER & BAO’S, 


| 630 Broadway, New York. 


#7 Any of the above (except Olive Library) sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


A NOTABLE BOOK. 
| Thurlow Weed’s Autobiography. 


| Agents are wanted in ali parts 0 f the country to 
| vaas for the forthcoming ‘ Autobiography of Thur- 
low W ag bis is a moat int resting work, em 
bracing numerous anecdotes of Mr. Weed’s early 
life, and, later, giving mavy curious facts respectinK 
the inner polit: ‘cal hi-tory of the country during the 
ha'f century when his influence was so }) owerful An 
immenste le 18 expected. Send for circulars and 
terms to agents 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


Il East 1718 STREET, New York. 
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ohrowes with ni @ presert each ——. 
N sEOe.& .. Ulinton ville, Conn 
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- Charles \erier's Sins’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


English Style in Public Discourse. 


specin: Relation t U snare « Pu 
pit. By Professor An 1 Phelpa, D. D., author 
of “Tne Theory of =e hing, * Men and 
300ks,” et 1 vol I2Zmo $2. 
Professor Phelps’s new book 18 partici fas 
nating frou ite stores of hag py iilu stratic and fre 








quent discussions of matters toat eve Oue is inter 
ested in, but which few are compete wut t > decide for 
themaelves. By far the great ter J art of t volume 
relates to kneli-h+tylein its wi avceptation, and 
the ire work is the most syate matic treatise upon 
the ubject aver made by an Alnerican writer 


The Wisdom of Holy Scripture. 
t By 


vith Reterenc aceptica! Objector 


R H. Me Dp. D 


v. John 





livalie, l vol, crowr 
Svo, F2.50 

This str kingly original and suegestive book con 

| Sa us he rye and scholarly fruiis of the author's 
t 8 for @ litetime. It presents original, yet 
& undl y orthod»x views on the foi.owinw and other 
ibjects Miracies ; the relations between relix 

1 and science aud religion and politics: the crea 
tion, sin, a1 id fall of man; the comp!ex personality 


EDITED BY THE 
Rt, Rev. «. J ELLICOTT, DD 
Vol. |. Genesis—-Numbers, § (uat, 
608 pages. Ciobl. $6 
Vol. Il. Deuteronomy — Samuel. | 
Quarto. 518 pages. Cloth. $6 
To be completeiiu Five Volumes 


THE | 


| 
New Testament Commentary 
FOR ENGLISH READERS, 

Ed ted by Bishop Ellicott. 


| 
Vol. I.—-THK FOUR GOSPELS #6 04 
Vol. 11.-ACTS TO GALATIANS....... 6 00} 
Vol. 111._EPHESIANS-REVELATIONS 6 (0 | 


| 


for lay | saat 








of Christ; the fundamental 

socjoiowy. One of the 

s10u8 is that progress 
is 4 fundamental 


principles of Christian 
mauy results of these discus- 
material, moral, 
law of human society. 


The Cospel of the Secular Life. 
Vitu Pee ry Kearay by Kev. w. i. Fre- 
MaNTUE, ( of 


ale he 


Janon Canterbury. 1 vol 
$1.00, 

‘Very hearty tbanks are 
mautie for his strons, 


Churchism, Kitua'ism, 


due to Canon Fre- 
muiauly protest apainst 
and Creeditm, He justiy 
utends thatthe Kingdom of Christ does not con 
in a cougenes of church organizations; 
does uot find its embodiment in assembites for pub 
that its true influence 18 «¢ iffusive, 
,aspiritual is fluesce permeating the 
re life of mau, not a selective influence, s*vrews 
« men into ecclesiastical organizations." 
ish Quarterly Keview. 


Dr McCosh’s Philosophical 
Series. Nv. |. CRITERIA OF DIVEKSE 
KINDS OF TRUTH. As oppored to 

Being a Treatise on Applied Logic 

ENERGY, EFFICIENT AND FINAL 

No. DEVELOPMENT; WHAT 

DO AND WHAT If CANNOT DO 

DD., LL D vol. 


50 cents. 










AguOati- 
Cism. 
No. 2 
CAUSE 
IT CAN 
By 
12mo, 


2. 


James McCosh, Rach 


paper, 


A Critique of Design-A rguments. | 
A iilsiorical Review ang Free bxamination of 
the Methods of Reasouing in Natura! 
By L. E. Hicks, Professor wf Geology 
son University, Granville, 


2.00, 


rheology. 
in Der 
Ohtio 


Syvo, 


Professor Hicker bas prepared a work of «reat value 
up ob a subject which has assumed a pew importance 
of late, and upon whieh the arguments of the ad- 
vocates cf a Diviue causality must hi: ge. 


Old Testament Revision. A land 
book for Enyiish readers by Alexander Rob 

D.D., author of ** Companion to the Re- 
vised Version of the English New Testament.” 
i2zmo, $1 00, 

‘*Dr Roberts gives us a useful little Handbook on 
the Old Testament. We have read it with great in- 
terest, It is scholarly, liberal, and str us. Dr. 


Koberts is himself one of the Reviser rR al 
qua ified by jong study to pron :unce the judgments 


erte, 


ve 


aud to «ive the information which the voiume con- 
tains.”—[British Quarterly Review. 
Dorner on the Future State, Being 


&iransiation of the Section of his System of 


Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of 


the Last Things. With an Introduction and 
Notes. By Newman Smyth, D.D., author of 
‘Old Faiths iu New Light,” ‘* The Orthodox 


Theology of To-Day,”’ etc. 12mo, $1. 
**The #wreat pame of Dorner, and the vastne-s of 
learning which he brings to bear upon the problems 
of theology, predispose us to mrant him a moet pa- 
tient heariug. In al! bis writings we recognize the 


1 vol., 


acute intellect and humble Christian spirit.’’—{The 
Lxamiuer. 
A New Porucark EpITIon. 

Old Creole Days. By George W. Cable. 
Paktl. Madame Velphine—Cafe des Exiiés 
Belles Demoieciies Piantation. Part II. 
‘Porson Jone’ —Jean-ah Poquelin —’lite 
Poulette~—'sieur George—Madame Deélicieuse. 


16mo, paper, each compiete, price 30 cents. 

** Nothivg in recent literature is more enchanting 
and romantic than his descriptions of Louisiana 
scenery , and bis human figures are drawn in it with 
equal ce@élicacy and tender refinement. ‘1 he ecevery 
is real, the people live an¢ Jaugh, aud work and play 
their little partsin the sunligbt, but the weasiuse of 
the author has cast over ‘he land and people that 
truest of ali Ji-bte, the idealizing leht of renti- 
ment.”"—[CHARLES DUDLEY WABNER, in the Hart- 
ford Courant. 


An American Four-in-hand in 
Britain. 'y Anarew Carnegie. 1 vol, 
OCLavoO, with an artotye ijluetration, $2 

The book gives a lively actount of the author's 
amou jrive with a party of friends on a coach 
thr ugh England and Scotland cdl trip Was origi 
na geested by Mr. Black's no * The Strang: 








and spirituai | 


that it} 


1 vol., crown | 
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d he ta] 
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Adventures of a Phaeton,” and e aie ne d trom Brign 
ton to Inverness, a distance of more than eight bun 
dred miles, which was accomplished in seven weeks 


in the Shadow of the Pyrenees. 
From Barque-Land to Carcasonne. By Marvin 

R. Vincent, D. D 12mo, with four original 
etchings and maps 
NEW 


1 vol., 
$2 


REVISED EDITION FOR 1883 


The Index Cuide to Travel and Art-| 


Study in Europe. by Lafayette ©. 
Loomis, A. M. With rians and Catalogues of | 
the Caoief Art Galieries, Mapes, Tavies of 
Routes, and 160 Illustrations. 1 vol., 
pages, $3.5v. 


The English Novel, and the Prin- 
ciple of its Development. 858y 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


16mo, 600 trae 


: many years. 
izmo* | 


Sidney 4 of 


ete, 


uthor of ** The Science 


* The 
1 vol. crown Svo, $2 0 


Lanier, 


Verve,” 


English 5 


Boye Froiasart,’ 


These booka are for aale by all booksellers ; or will 


be sent by mail upon receipt of price by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


TEN GREAT RELIGIONS. Part. IJ 


(OMPARIS 
Freeman © 











N OF ALL RELIGIONS 
D.b Ll ve 


By James 
$ ALD 


This be seme trerita of the orivip and deve! 

| igions, of the various idesr of 
soul elon. Worship, Ipspiration Ethics, and 
the Future State. and is 4 comprehenelve sta'‘ement 
and comparison of the views held op the moat im 


lurke, , Svo 


opment 
God , 


portant themes in the various wreatr ous FY 
tems which have won the trust and reverence of 
mankind. J E 
OCOSERIA. 
By Robert Browning Containing the poems writ 
ten by Mr Browni ing slace the publication of 
* Dramatic Idyl- vi l6mo, uniform with 
the 14-volume edition of Browniny’s Worka, 
$1.00 ; aixo crown Svo, criform with the T-voi 
ume edition recentiy punished, $1 00 
** There is the same ale ae ers, the saame exnber- 
ances of vitality, the same unrivaled iutellectua 
subtiet the same brilliant nd searching 


humor, with whic “ he has been familiarizing us for 
J i 


SEOOND EDITION 
THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


T. Munge author of On the Threshold 
1 50 


By T 


or 


** These xe 


rmons are conceived 
tnal life and expr 
mations of the Ubrist with wo! 
stren-th and beauty. (New Y 


unon a high plane 
ess the wreat affir 
lerfn) clearness and 
rk Times 


f the s 
cr FIFTH THOUSAND 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 
$ 


‘tory, its freshne a, ita pu 
with which it ia written, the 
Sounds rneee of f selling, itahiwh and sacred moti f, the 
beauty of its 4 eth ness of its human 
tiwures, ae moral sublimity of the “aie out upon 


A Novel by A. 5S 25. 


Hardy. 


** The interest of this 
rity, the manly vigor 


ires, the lite like 


| which it brings and leaves the reader, ubine to 
make it the most notable novel oft he season. Save 
“Mr. [saace,’ we have had nothing so wood this long 
| time. "—[The Literary World 
» . Kor sale b ali booksellers Sent by maz 
| post paid, on receipt of price by the Publishera, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East [7th St., New York. 
NEW WORKS 
JUST 


PUBLISHED, 


GWENDOLINE ; 
combs 
justrated 


Halcots and Hal- 
erne. Coth,l%mo i 


or, 
Ry Agnes Git 
$1 10 
DOWNWARD; 
By Saran J 
ST. ULRICH; or, Resting on the King's 
Word, by E A.W. Cioth, |\2mo. Beautitully 
Linus rated and bound. Price, 75 centa. 
WHATTO DO. By Mre. A. |} 
lzmo. Ilinstrated $1 10 
THE SHREWD STEWARD 
Vans Bosrdman, D.D. Paper, 
SONS OR SHEAVES? By Rev. ( 
gate. Paper, 15 cents 
PAY YOUR OWN RENT. 
** Buy your own Cherries."’ Paper, 5 cents 
TITLES OF A PARBSTOR’S WEDNES.- 
DAY EVENING LECTURES ou ithe New 
‘Lestament Ky Rev Vana Boardman, 
D.D. Paper, 15 cents. 


Dr. Schaff’s Bible Dictionary 


400 engravings, 12 maps, 20,000 Bible references, 


The 


oUn, 


New Distillery. 


or, 
, 2mo Price $| 10 


Jones. ¢ 


Kk. Dunning. Cloth 


By Rev 
15 cents 


Geo 


M. Sout! 


By the author of 


George 


958 pages, 700,000 words, Only $2.50 
THE CHEAPEST BOOK OFFERED TO 
THE PUBLIC. 

Edited by the Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 


Profereor of Sacred Literature 
logical Seminary, New York 
for the AMERICA 


n the Union Theo 
and prepar d expressly 


N SUNDAY-sCHOOL UNION 


t@ send for descriptive circulars and 
notices of the work. 


The American 
Sunday-School Union, 
Phila 
New York. 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS 


Spring Clearance Sale of Books, Bibles, and Al- 
bums at 30 te 75 per cent. ordinary 
prices, 


1122 Chestnut Street, 
10 Bible House, 





less than 


tT? Catalogue seut free 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS 


at 30 to GO per cent. Discount from Pub- 
lishers’ Prices. 
Double quantity sent to scle 


t from without any er 


xpense Satisfaction guaranteed or books ‘ 
returned tree of anv expense to purchasers. Cata- 
logue tree on applicatlon. Address 


N. TIBBALS & SONS. 
124 Nassau Street, New Yark City 
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FOR JUNE 
Faustus, 


yntiepiece. Il ustrating Poem hy S_S, ¢ 


t 
From a Drawing by E. A. ApBry 


Lambeth Palace, 


Ry Z. B. Gustave instrated 
The Huntess Years’ War, 
art Vil of Colone 1i1GGINSON'S 
History Series [llustrat 


indian Art in Metal and Wood, 





By J.L Kipurno, Curator of the Central . 
Lahore, and Director of the Mayo Schoo! of 
Iilustrated. 


The Home of Hiawatha, 
Minnesota, 


sy Henny INGERSOLL =6Deser ve 


and especially of the milling industry N 


Apo Illa 


strated 


The Romanoffs: |., 


I 


SI LAND EpWaR lilustrated. 


Ky H. THER 


Sunlight evar 
By W C,Wyckorr. A 


experime! lt 


1 Mount 


ypu 
by P ofearor | 
Whitt 


strated ; 


te inge 
gheny an 


reenite. Ii! 


Carisbad Waters, 
By Titus Mt M. D 
mea DA 1 tlea oF tne water or @ 
Marienbad, and Frat 


ailments 


N©ON COAN 


tow! 


they are edaj 


A Castle in _— 


A New Serial Novel Iliustrated 


ils. 
Short Stories: 
RUS, a bumorons sketch by C1 


THE MOUNT SORKOW, by Hanrrer ¥ 
corr Spc 


AKLES NEAI 
OF RE 
FFORD ; 
AESTHETIC IDEA, t 


AN A WoRKING-GIKI 


Poems 
M 
MooTeom KY, and J Nib A 


Ry ANNIE FIELDs, ee A. A. Bass 


ANT, (BO. E. 


Editor's ati Chair. 
of Pe 


Unsuccessful Work 


ter Co 


Howard 


ipers¢ 


The Lesson per’s Life.—Jot 
Payne 
able Philanthropy.’ 


Editor's Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Anecdote of Dr. E. H. 
cy.—A Petition.—A Metaph« 

Anecdotes of the Bar. 
Thackeray.— Stories of the 
by E. A. 
Siftings 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE,,...- 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 
HARPER'S BAZAR 


dune, Arithmar 
Hamors 
4 Satirical Poe 


At 
+f 


fuleess. —Te 


c rhyt 
Kunight 


yr ‘‘lerical 


War. Acror 


Poe,—Freaks of Forge Xas 


The THREE above pu ALIONS,. cccccccscccocsse ! 
Any TWO above named.... oseccece 
BARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. ° eevace T 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 

HARPER'S YOL ‘NG PEOPLE ‘ deca 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 


Numbers) 


Index te Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. Svo., 
Cloth ° coewseoneseee 4 00 
Postage Free to all subscribera in the Uniter 


States or Canada. 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
& weekly publication, 
Biography, History, 
prices ranging from number. 
Full list of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
will be furnished gratnitonsly 
HarPeR & BROTHERS 
Year of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 


LIBRARY : 
ning works of Trav 
Fiction, 


16 to 25 cents per 


contal 


and Poetry, 


on applicat mm 


Subs ription Price, per 


&@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
Utles of between three and four thousand volume 2, 
will be sent by maii on receipt of Nine Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 


THE CHRISTIAN _UNTON. 


te NHE NEW BINDING of ‘Spiritual Songe 
| for Church and Choir.”—half Rus- 
ia calf : u with th issne of 
» new « i, is com vding iteelf every- 
where Li Ke | H. Hallock, of West 
W 1, Co writes t ibe publishers 
“Allow © express my tuanks for the beau- 
fully t d new tio [t is very unique 
andt lt , ke the place of all 
a 8 here is certain chaste beauty 
1 el ently fit for the 
4 i t ke of church-goe are 
( ry 4 fe 1¢ exquisite taste 
‘ outer dress of this gem of mu 
ry ! i wealth i 00ks iu the 
ys cost only $1 25 to churches, and 
t 1 oth st is Cut ued and ut a re- 
ICA t If a mr C ok is wanted for 
i mné I Surday—school, 
liars sud sumples to The Ceptary 
N York, N. ¥ 
UP TO one MARK. Bi 
H kis the sior f 4 \ left ws choc 
W Nth upt ems iv bis life, 
ndt id ‘ 12m 372 pp. 
21 50 
rHE FULL NEST. 5B Cousin Ella.” 
k i ldr , a ming story of 
0 e Pacific Cou-t; a hapry family 
smnid mut novel scenes 12m $ cuts. 
#1 50 
FINDING HER PLACE. By Howe 
I 4 youny lady starting i> life asa 
) ‘5 fus and folly, 
at u appy ex rit es comes at 
I | a8 & follower of 
y Jesus. 12 563 py » cuts 
THE CANARY BIRD, Etc. From 
(ry -rins of Chi her Scomd Fasci 
tales, exceedingly populaurin Germany, 
ow aufe iti ) God and do 
lt » 2121 4 cuts $1 
FROLIC AT UNCLE WILL’S. By 
’ M.F. Butts. Dear Floy wou 
s war | for hereelf in thousands of 
4 4 d rollow 
t Lew ' “ ( pp 


AMERICAN {RACI 


“er Ne York 


SOCIETY, 


S52 Bromfield 





“ww 








“Fr Basto i512 ¢ heetnat s“t.. Phitadel 
phia. 7% te st, Roch . 176 kim 
se. Cinctonati 153 Wal Ave... Chi- 

engo. 797 Market =t , San Franciaco 

rr 
A A Sunday Schoo Song Book's 
SUNDAY SC HOOL Si VGE RS . 

By R. M. McINTOSH. Price 35 Cts 
. t \ 1 ordinary 
) A paten haracter 

a ' fe e taste! 
y vi .D Lire nee fear I : 
y F ject 
OLD AND NEW 
Mins trel Songs: $2.00 
i v ee i 
ally ia alt D t 
TEMPERANCE LIGHT. 12cts. 
T+*MPERANCE JEWELS. 34c¢ 

TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK 40 ete. 
ance works that should be 
ar tris ery te 1 rganization 


’ 


New England Conservalary Method 


{ LLOrY 


for P| ano, 
33.25. and = book, enstively used by 
exchers. Has been weil Lested by use in the great 
RErVAIOT 
y bo ok wailed f retall price. 
OLIV VER D} 180 IN & UU., boston, 
DITSsON Co., 567 Broadway, N. Y 
Sunday-School Ans iversaries. 
Biglow & Wain'’s av Annual No. 10. Beau 
tu Songs prepar oc ab ially for uuiversary 
’ Pr S1 per 100; 5c. each by Mail. 


« A pew Service f appr priate 


rioral rral ° he ions adapted for Floral 
day | Hy bud en's Day, with new music, by H 

es per 100; Sc. each by Mail. 
Lei horoee a & MATIN 

7 3) Randolph street, 
NRW YORK eCHICcAaa 

The BIGGEST TRING ouT Nene “ut Frees 

Of th tare budred cive bot furee” 


‘*hose « answering an 


advertisement wt! 





mifer 4 favor upow the Advertiser and 
Pub-ishe: staiing that they saw the 
4 Jocrébasnens um tne Christian Unsom 





Senin 


any 
THE WEEK. 
The result of the 
mpared with imports, this 
predicted that it wi 
It wil! be 
last quarter cf 1882 ex 
hibited an of exports 
ports of about $54,000 000. We 
then that the six months from Octooer 1 
to April be $100,000 000 
like excess. As the quarter ending with 
Apri! 1 shows an excess of $51,000 000, 
the aggregate for 
reality, say $105 
for March were 
exports 


first quarter's exports 


as Cc year, is 
uuld be 


remem 


about a8 we 
three months ago. 
bered thac the 
excess 


over im 


nredicted 


would over 


the six months is, in 
000,000. The returns 
$15 000 000 of 
April report is 
but we are safe in saying that the 
justify the of 


8 in our favor for the quarter 


excess 
over imports. 
now lp, 
prediction 


prospects a8 


large returt 
ending July 1 as for the preceding 
that tbis, leading 


element in our pr sperity a country, 


It will be seen the 
of rea- 
for 
an improvement in genera) trade beyond 
the dition. These heavy 
exports, as yet, have brought very light 
there 
doubtedly a considerable indebtedness to 


fullest 
and leaves large 


is up to the expectations 


sonable men, space 


present c 


gold shipments, because was un- 
ff which stood against us 
rn account, to the 

f 1881, and tothe 
including government bonds 
of 
to our 


the 


be worked 


foreig 


on 
owing bad failure 
of the crops « additional 
that, 
and rail 


fact 
way securities, heavy returns 
been made 


fi 


bonds and stocks have 
markets, for 
other side 


and redemption, m 


both influences—exports and security 
markets—are working in our favor. It 
remains now for the crop of 1883 to de 

lop an average yield, and there then 
will scarcely be a doubt as to the result 
which will follow. The persistent re 
p rts from the West of an advers: 
character are without adequate foun 
dation. We cannot yet tell about 
results there, Dut everything is pri 
pitious The weather is good grow- 
ing weather Sich official reports as 
come to us 4re comparing a crop that is 
two weeks backward, at least, with the 
condition of the same time last year. In 
that two weeks everything may make 
improvement so as to close up the appar 
ent deficiency in winter wheat 

The events of the week are, first the 
raising of the Bank of England discount 
rate to four per cent. Why this was 
done has yet to develop. There is no 
particular reason on the surface, as 
money in Eogland is very cheap and 
easy 

The second event is a decision by the 


United Siates con 


of State Govern 


Court of the 
firming the authority 


Supreme 


r | 
This has ceased, so that now 


Insurance. |, 


ment to prescribe and fix rates of traffic 
on railways. The case in point was be 
tween the State of Illinois and the Chi- |} 
cago, Burlington & Quincy road. 

The third event is the lease of the 
New Jersey Central Railway to the 


Reading 
for a guarantee of six per cent. on the 
stock, and ps 
former company. 


Railway Company fcr 999 years 
ying all fixed charges of the 


The fourth event has reference to bills 
before the Governor affecting investments 


by trust companies and savings banks. 
Oae of these bills he has signed, which 
gives to the former corporations addi- 
tional range in selecting investments 
embracing railroad bonds and stocks 
under restrictions. The one affecting 
savings banks, called the Paige bill, 
nas not yet been passed upon it 
may be that this bill is not suf 
ficiently guarded, but the principle 
is a correct one; business men should 


be the best judges of what 


& proper investment for savings funds, 
and not political officials or politicians 
who have no experience. The fact 1s, 


we are too much governed in such mat 
ers. Business institutions are better left 


to be regulated by those whose interests | Bs sti 


are involved in their welfare. 


constitutes | 


40] 


The markets are flat, stale, and unprof 


able ; the fluctuations in the share mar 

ket are on a limited scale, pre sent 
writing are lower than a week ago. The 
money market is easier than it has been 
for six months, at 3 to 4 per cent The 
bank statement indicates a tendency in 
the direction of greater ease is follows, 

Loans decrease $56,400 

specie ncresare $.2 

Legal tenders the 

Deporita increase 6.626.800 

Kerseryv ncresaae 299 7h 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New Yor, January 25th, 1838 
The T atea Conform to the irter of the 
j nubmit the following lement of 
fuirs on the 3lat December, 1882 
Pr ¥ Ma Risks from Ist 
” ary, 158 t Ist December 
KR $4,412,605 54 
Premiume on P “8 not marked 
ff Ist January, Issz 1,516,544 585 
Total Marine Premiums £$5.920,588 48 
Premiums marked off from Ist Ja 
uary, 1882, t lat December, 1882, $4,390,808 90 
Losses paid during th -- 
same period $2,01 35 
Returns of Pre 
miums and 
Expenses $823,304 50 
Th ( rT 2 , 1 +} f } " g 4 seta v 
Ur S 8 and Stat f New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
St ka SS 974.558 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other 
wis 1,575,500 Of 
Real Esta ‘ Clair j th 
Company, estimated at. 631,118 15 
Premium ¥ 8 & Billa Receivabl 1,725,675 02 
Casb in Bank 364.923 85 
Amount $13,171,67: 02 


Six per cent, interest utstanding Cor 








tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their leg representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outst ling certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be ant ee. ed and paid to the holders 
thereof their gal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Sixtb of February next, from 
which date allinterast thereon willcease. The 
certificates produced at the time of pay 
r n ana 4 

A end of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the 1 mber, 1582, for which 
ce ficate be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First on Mar nest 

By order of the Board 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 
J. D, JONE BOBAOR GRA 
CHANLES DENNIS, EDMUND W OORLIES, 
H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIO 


ADOLPH LEM: )YNE, 
ROBT. B. MINTURN 
CHAS. H MARSHALL, 


ewied URTIS 
OHAS. H. RUSSELL, 
JAME SLOW 


DAVID LAN GEORGE V 

GORDON W.BURNHAM, Epwi Ny MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, JAS. G DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGIS 8A ‘i UOEL WILLETH 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS D LEVERION, 


JOSIAH O. LOW, ILLIAM BRYOE, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WiLL AM H FOGG 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOS Bt CODDINGTON, 
THOS, ¥, YOUNGS, Hi A © K. THURBER, 
} A. HAND, 1 LTAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN D. HEWL ETT, JOHN , RIKE 

WILLIAM H. ( EB N. DENTON SMITH. 


N 
TAB p BURDETT, 

JOHN . JONES, President 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, aed Vico-Pras't 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Yayments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds. 


~ 
C 


At National Bank of mmerce in New York 

fhe restatemente confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa 
tion, Forma and ° Peatimon! als furnished on appilics 


tion WATKINS & (0., 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


Hewny DICE rmNson, SewVork Manawver, 248 Kron i wer 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO. 


100 Broadway, New York 





Reserve for Unearned 11 ci isa 54 
Reeerve for al! other claims. 5,545 27 
1, 00,000 0 


Capital paid in Cast 
Net Sarpinus i .. 1,657,865 69 
Total Cash Assete $4,450,534 50 
This Company conducts ite business under the 
reatrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law 
The two Safety Funds together equa) $1,100,000 
GEO, T. HOPE, Pres't 
Prox. See'v 


The Texas Loan Agency 
EADS THE VAN! 
NETS IN\ EN TORS THe HI GHENT 
Gl ARANTEES ALL LO NS 
NINE PER CE . FOR ONE YE 
EIGHT PER CE FOR FIVE Y¥ 
Interest semi-a ally. A 
York ty. and secured by first bene 
Guaranty has a sonud financial baris. 
aire era to EK. 8. JEMISON & CO.. Bankers, 10 Old 
ip, New York, aud N. D. NOYES, 113 Peari 8t., 
yn 
Send for circulars 
TEXAS LOAN AGENO ¥, CORSIOANA, TEXAS 


‘VR 


RATES 
A LOANS 
KAR LOANS 
4 payablein New 
1 real estate 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
, 2 

Will you please answer the following 
questions through your columns, elicited 
by ‘‘A Man’s View,” etc., which appeared 
in your last issue : 

Does a woman’s wish to think for 
herself constitute her ‘‘strong-minded” ? 

At what period in a boy’s life is the 
command, ‘* Thou shalt honor thy father 
and thy mother,” annulled ? 

3. What constitutes a woman’s delight 
of possession in a husband that is ‘‘in- 
considerate, careless, and even bearish at 
times, and who hurts her by many a self- 
absorption and neglect” ? 

‘* Beatific” will 


be «whose married 


life, the husband’s or wife’s, when he is 
not ‘‘ wiser, nor better, nor more culti- 
vated, nor more brilliant, but just 


stronger” than his wife ? 

5. Was not Jonas Chuzzlewit stronger 
than his wife? 

6. What is the strength in question ? 

Is not love (for God is love) stronger 
than hatefulness ? 

8. Should a woman lower her ideal of 
right, justice, purity, etc., to suit the 
character of the man unto whom she is 
married ? 

9. Is love blind? Is it not rather ar- 
gus-eyed to see the faults of the one be 
loved that it may help to overcome 
them ? 

10. Is not the preciousness of Christ’s 
love in this, that he saves us not from 
the punishment of our sins only, but from 
our sins ? 

11. Why does a man in the wrong al- 
ways resent his wife’s silence ? 

12. Is the marriage relation what 
Christ declared it to be, ‘‘and they twain 
shall be one flesh”? If so, how cana 
woman ‘‘ wink” at her husband’s faults 
any more than she can at her own, with- 
out sin ? Inq. Frienp. 





—“Pnblisher’ s Department. 








New YORK, May 


1%; 

“Reergtots hewn, who »ihne any knowledge 
of shopping in New York that Jackson's, No. 
777 Broadway, is the headquarters for mourn- 
ing goods of every description ; every kind of 
material and fabric suitable for mourning is 
to be found in the large stock of this estab- 
lishment; silks, cashmeres, armures, surahs, 
foulards, popgees, grenadines are now to be 
found at Jackson's in the largest assortment, 
together with erape-trimmed parasols and 
sun umbrellas and bonnets; in fact, this es- 
tablishment supplies every conceivable ar- 
ticle which can be used in the mourning 
toilet. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
INDIGESTION FROM OVERWORK. 


Dr. Daniel T. Nelson, Chicago, says: ‘* I 
find it a pleasant and valuable remedy in in- 
digestion, particularly in overworked men.” 











The wise and prudent on the outgoing 
steamers have procured their accident policies 
in the United States Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation, 320 and 322 Broadway, New York. 
Rates lessthan half those chargea by other 
companies. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS FOR ONLY 845. 
Every reader of this paper should at once care- 
fully read the unparalleled offer ot the Hon. DANIEL 
Beatty, of Wasbington, New Jersey, made to 
them in this issue. Mayor Beatty offers a beautiful 
cabinet organ, one of his latest styles, muaranteed, 
for only $45.0, provided you accept the conditions 
of advertisement, and order before June 4. 1 If 
ou do not need an organ, it will be a good paying 
ovestment to order one to se!] again. Mr. Beatty 
has just been re-elec’ Mayor of his city for the 
fifth successive term, this is proof of his popularity 
among those who know him best. The sales of the 
Beatty Organs are upwards of 25,000 per annum and 
steadily ee making an aggrewate business 
of about three million dol'ars annually. He deserves 
bis worid renowned sncceses, as no one ever found 
nim wanting in al! the qualifications that go to make 
up an honorab!e, successful business man. 





We desire to call the attention of such of our read- 
ers a8 ey be contemplating housekeeping to the 
card of Charles L. Hadley which may found in 
our columns. This firm bave constant'y on hand 
full lines of Eaglish Porcelain and French China 
Dinner, Tea, and Chamber Sets, which are offered 
at populer prices They make a specialty of sending 
their goods throughout ‘the country on receipt of 
P.O. Money Orde: or Draft, or by Express 
Illustrated Catalogue and price list free upon app ii 
cation. 


Cheapest Fashion Mawazine i in the world, 120 large 


agrees, 4 ete new music, 1,000 enwravings each 
issue. 50 cents ow’ year, single copies, 15 cents, 
STRAWBRIDE CLOTHIEL, sth and Market 


Bts., Philadelphia. 





Aper’s Pils are pleasant, safe, and sure, and excell 
a)) other Pil’s in bealihg and curative qualitie *. They 
are the best of all purgatives for family use. 


Every year increasse the popularity of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Rec »mmendea for all pulmonary 
troubles. 


Caswell, ped & Se’ 8 ngorweseent “eo 
purifies the regulates t powels, 
way and 578 Fifth Av. 76 cents per bottle, 


NEW, PUBLICATION 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 W. 23d S!., New York. 
HAVE NOW READY. 
i. 


Italian Rambles. By James 
Jarves, author of ** The Art Idea,” ‘ Italian 
Sights,” etc. 16mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


Il. 








Colden Sands. 
and practical counsels forthe duties of daily 
life. Translated fromthe French by Ella Mc- 
Mahon. With illustrations engraved on wood 
from designs by C. E. Wentworth. Smal! 
quarto, cloth extra, $1.50, 


Three different series of this work have been pub- 
lished in the United States, and translations ees 
been made into various languages. Probably no 
similar book has had, within the past ten years, 50 
extensive a aaie. The present edition has been 
planued to present, in one attrctive volume, the 
most beautiful and touching of the thoughts and 
practical suggestions contained in the original work 
The illustrations will be found to add not a little to 
the attracsiveness of the book. 


Ill. 


Shaftesbury & Hutchison. By Pro. 


fessor Fowler. Vol V. in the series of English 
Philosophers. Octavo, clotb, $1.25 
English Philosophers is a series presenting a 


comprehensive and detailed statement of their 

several views and contributions to philosophy, to- 

gether with brief biographical studies of the men 
themselves. 
IV. 

The Colden Chersonese, and the 
WAY THITHER, By Isabeiia L. Bird (Mre, 
Bishop), author of ** Life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains,’ “Unbeaten ‘l'racks in Japan,” etc. 
With 2 illustrations and 2 maps. Octavo, 
cloth, $2.25. *ketches of travel in the Malayan 
Peninsula. 

** Miss Bird ‘is 

Spectator. 


“*Ttis that wonderful way this lady has of making 
herself at home, under the strangest conditions, 
which makes her travels so markedly interesting. 
Whether on account of her sex or not we cannot 
say, but she gets into places where men have no en- 
tree . .. ‘Golden Chersonese’ is one of the 
choicest books of travel of the year, and in some 
respects even more amusing than her “ne Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan.”"—N. Y. Times, 


‘*To those who have read the author's other 
volumes this needs no commendation, and pos 
a a“ not have missed a «reat pleasure.—{N. 

orld.’ 


the Ideal Traveler.""—{London 


¥. 

AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS; 
A MANUAL OF SUGGESTIONS FOR BE 
GINNERS IN LITERATURE: 
deecription of publishing methods and arrange- 


aN 
as 


comprising a 


ments, directions for the preparation of MSS, 
forthe press, explanations of the details of 
book manufacturing, with instructions for 
proof-reading, and specimens of typography, 
the text of the United States Copyright Law, 
aud information 


concernivug International 


Copyrights, together with 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.00, 


**Full of valuable 


general hints for 
authors. 


information for oan and 


writers. . ° moet inetructive and 
excellent manua!l,"’ — [Harper's Monthly (Easy 
Chair.) 


**On every point treated we can conscientiously 
recommend this book to every one desiring infor- 
mation upon the subject of which it treats. It an- 


A collection of devotional | 


| 


| 


Jackson | 


} 


| 
| 





swers many questions which are frequeutly asked of 
editors of newspapers, and answers them much bet- 
ter thau most daily editors are able to do.""—[Provi- 
dence Press. 

‘* The idea of the publication is a happy one, and, | 
being well executed for the benefit of a field which 
is unnaturally larwe nowadays, it will prove a 
profitabie one.""—{Boston Globe. 

*,* Patnam'’s New Spring List forwarded to any 
address upon application. 


The Elzevir Library. 


LARGE TYPE. Tasteful workmanship. The 
world’s choicest literature. Always unaoridged, 
Published try-weekly,:7,500 pages, 85.1) a year.$ 

NOT sold by dealers. PRICES too low for them 


Latest Issues; 








41 Life of Peter Cooper. By C. Biwerte Lester. lOc 
4) Sunshine, aud Other Stories. By E. T. Alden ic. 
39 Juvenal. Ky Edward Walford 5c. 
Ff Lifeof Richard Wagner. By Bertha Thomas Be. 
37 Pearls of the Faith. By Edwin Arnold...... 5c, 
36 Schiller’s Song of the Bell, and Other Poems. 2c. 
35 Life of Alexander H. Stephens. by Norton. lic, 
1 Rip Van Winkie. By Washington Irving..... 2c. 
2 The Burning of Rome. By pees Farrar..., 2c. 
3 The Words of Washingtoa..... . 4e 
4 Life of Washington Irving, H. Stoddard: 62 
5 The Sea-Serpents of ~~ iy po Wilson 2c. 
6 Faoch Arden. By Alfred Tennyson. ee, 
7 Motive and Habit of Reading ‘Richards Mm. -0 2e 
8 Life ot Frederick the Great B. Macaulay 7c 
9 Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Shakespeare. 7 
10 Queen Mabel, etc. By Eilen Tracy Aide Be 
ll Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By James Parton... 2 
12 World Simashing, etc. W. Mattieu Williams... 2« 
13 Halt Hour in Natura! History. 8. H. Peabody. 3« 
l4 Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Complete, Illus. .10c 
15 American Humorists—Irving.........00---.e.00- re 
16 Lite of Gustave Dore. F. H rt llus 3 
17 American Humorists—Oliver We ndel Wot mes 2 
18 Cricket on the Hearth, Dickens. I lus 





19 American Humorists—James Russe}! Lowell 
20 American Humorists—Artemus Ward,,......... 2c 
21 American Humorists—Mark Twaino...... 
22 Commentaries of Cwsar. Anthony Trollope. tbe. 
23 Histdry of Herodotus. George C. Swayne... lic. 
24 Cicero. By W. Lucas-Ccl ins...... be. 
25 Deserted Villawe; The Traveler. Goidsmith 2c. 
26 The Cotter's Saturday Night. Robert Burns 2c. 
27 How Lisa Loved the King. By George Eliot. 2c. 
28 Songs of Seven, pens Other Poems Ingelow. 2c. 
29 Demosthenes. By W. J. Brodribb............ lbc. 
30 Highways of L. iterature. By David Pryde. . l0c. 
31 Aristotle. By Sir Alexander Grant...... be 
32 The Indian Song of one By Edwin 
Arnold sant 6c 
33 Plato. By iton W. wee lic 
34 Horace. by Theodore eg Saniaeaa ine 15c 
DISCOUNTS. Over $1 at 10 per cent.. over 83 


at 15, over $3 at 20, over 85 at = per cent. discount. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of cash. JOHN i. ALDEN, 





Publisher, 18 Vesey St., New York. P. O. Box, 1227, 


| free to parents personally. 





| Pastor of the 





A book which will be read with extra- 
“amon interest .. @ real revela- 
tion.’’—-London Times. 


RENAN ’S 
|RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILD 
HOOD AND YOUTH. Authorized 


translation will be _ in a few days 


G P, PUTNAM’S SONS. 


NEW roRe. 


- STUDIES OF | 


Neglected Texts. 


By Rev 


This volume of twenty-nine sernions by the 
Memorial Church 
in that the discourses are upon the passages 
of Scripture seldom chosen for the pulpit. 


7 
| 
| 


Cuartes S Roginson, D. D. 


is peculiar, 


For fresh, sharp, clear preseatation of the 
truth they will command attention, 
careful readivg of the volume will shed much 
needed light on many of the otherwise diffi 
cult passages of God's Word. 


and 4 


12mo. &1 25. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, | 


150 Nassau St... New York; 52 Broomfield 
St., Boston ; 1512 Chestnut St,, Philadcl- | 
phia; 75 State St., Rochester; 176 Elm | 
St. Cincinnat: 153 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
engo; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 


329 pp. 








WHITE AND DE CORATED, 


French China and English Porcelain | 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French ¢ hina Dinner Sets, 149 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pcs 


CB. B30 00 | 
. 7 50 | 
| 


Fine Gole-band French China Tea Rete. ‘M4 pes. § 50 
7 y Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 

ane 12 00 
Cc Pamber ‘Be th, “ii pieces, 8425; white.......... 3 25 | 
White English Porcelain Dinner —"~ 100 pes.. 14 Wu 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per dozen....... 3 U0 


zen 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFU RNISHING ¢ GOODs. 
Tilustrated Cataloeue and Price-list mailed free on 
application. Motimates furnished. 
c 


i. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York 
City 

a eecurely packed and placed on car or 

steamee free of charge. Sent 0. D. or B. O, 


Money- order. 


WE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBROIDERY SILK: 


at 400c, per ounce—one-third the regular price : al 
thouxh we call it WASTE EMBROIDERY, it is 

all good Silk, beautiful celora, iv pieces from one to 
three yards each, about half a dozen desirabie colors | 

in pith package. Elesxant for Appliaue Work, Crazy 
Quilts, and all kinds of fancy work. Send postage 
stamps or money order to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., | 
469 Broadway. New York. 338 Market St., Phila | 
56 Summer Street, Boston 


EDUCATIONAL, 




















EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig-: advice, | 
Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form." 

4d W. SCHERMERHORYN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East idth St. near 5th Ave., N. X. 





~ BAC K WARD AN ‘D INV ALID BOYS. 
The undersigned, an experienced physician and 
teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a spe- 
cialty. Location delightful. Address Dr. WILL- 


IAMSON, Lyme, Conn. 





ARTMOUTH MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N. H. 
The Eighty-seventh Annual Course of Lectures 
begins August 1 and ends November 13, 1883 
For Circular address, 
©. P. FROST, 


M.D, 





S! MMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada. 
Term of 6 weeks—July 2 to Aueust 10. 

This Summer Course combines recreation with 
study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, Clergymen, 
and all classes of advanced students, the opportunity 
of acquiring a knowledge of a vitally important and 
exceedingly p.actical subject. Delightful climate. 
Moderate rates for boarding. Inexpensive excur 
sion. Send for descriptive circular to J. R. Bechtel, 
Secretary National School of :‘Elocution and Ora- 
tory. 1,4l6 and 1,418 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTITUTE. 
Second Year. 

TONIC SOL FA INSTITUTE of three weeks 
44 will be neld at Springfiela, Mass., beginning 
July 9. The course of instruction embraces element- 
ary and advanced work, and includes ear and voice 
training, sight reading, ; harmony, kindergarten 
music, and method of teaching. Pupils prepared in 
each grade for the various certificates of Tonic 
Sol-fa College of London. 

The special purpose of this institute is to prepare 
teachers for the rapidly increasing demand for 
Tonic Sol-fa instruction in all parts oc the country. 
Instructors: Danie] Batchellor, Theo. F. Seward, 
Thomas Charmbury. 

‘Terms for the full course, 810. For circulars ad- 
dress, THOMAS OHARMBURY, 


the 


| religious worship when abre 





| Washington Co, 


|} at care, 


AMERICANS VISITING PARIS 


Will find the Church of the A merican Chapel! at No 
21 Kuede Berri, Char nps Klysedés, to the services of 
which they are cordially invited. Heb. x., 25. 


is to be rezretted th t many forget or lose public 
vad not accustomed to do 
ko at home wany youuxwe men here from Christian 
homes habitually nuexlect Sabbath observances. 
rhese would be persona’ly in’ ited to religious influ 
ences if we were advised by friends at home of their 
addresses 

Acknowledgements aud re} 
contributions to the m 
Missions of France 

McA}! Mission circulars, with times of rervice, ete., 
may be found at the Americau Chapel. 

A. F. BEARD, 


HARJES & CO, 


orta will be sent for 
ost hopeful and important 


Pastor. 


at DREXEL, Bankers, 


Address 
aris. 


Our . Spring: style « 
* apd - price - book 
ss Tells-how-lo-order «: 

Clothin®-Shirls-or « 
« Furnishine-Goods. 
Al: postal - request 
ss Wwill- oof - il « %& & 
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Wapamaker 
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aldo Brown 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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D_p aby) A R ver Monthly 8. 5. r apers 
C. }» PER 2d 
e Asealage the oriiuary. “One Imm 
weekly at S00 per year one primary weekly at be. pa 
DAVID U. COOK, #& Adams street, Odleage. 
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“WANTS, 

[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must acoompany 
each “want.” Cards for others than sub- 
scribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.)} 


A Lady, teacher of French and German, going 
abroad for further study of these languages would 
like Address, G. R. F., Whiting, 
, Maine. 


& companion, 


A Desirabje Place in the country, where 
parents may heard their children and fee! entirely 
n every way will be- 
famil 

Aa 


as the best attention 


stowed on them by one who has had 
iarity with little onee. Keferences if desired. 


dreas Marion Veagie. Christian Union office. 


For Sale. Thbree very fine old Dntch clocka, 
lately imported from Holland ; one with calendar 
and ten airs on bells, one with ships and calendar, 
and the other with calendar and chiming qnartera, 
Alin beautiful cases. Addresa Geo. E. Wilkins, 
Syracuse, New York. 


long 


Wanted.—Any person or persons or society 
that would like to buy a large illustrated Old. Ger- 
man Bible. It is over three hundred years old, 
Addresa M. I. J., Christian Union office. 


I bave three one-year subscriptions to * Turf, 
Field, and Farm.” Needing but one copy, will sell 
one or both the others for $3.50 (werth $5 per year), 
or would exchange for any article of value to me. 
W. M. H., 712 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wanted—Correspondence with persons who 
live in towns, villages, or thickly settled country 
places having no regular preaching. The under 
signed is a fearless teacher of the trutb, non-secta- 
rian, a close student of Paul, and is considered an 
able speaker, a maan of etrong convictions, and 
consecrated to gospel service. Address Ezra 
Yoder, N. Lawrence Kansas, 

Wanted.—Agents solicit subscriptions tn 
every county for the Christian Union, Address 
Christian Union, New York City. 


to 


Wanted—In a family (who employ a cook and 
housemaid)—a girl to assist the mother in the care 
of six children; one who can be trusted in every 
way. She must be refined, intelligent, good 
natured, patient, neat, very fond of children, and 
have a*‘ knack " for managing them. She must be 
willing to do anything required of her, cheerfully. 
She wil! have a good home, kind, considerate treat 
ment, and good pay. Keference required. Ad- 
dress, S. H. G., care of The Christian Union. 

For salje—a profitable business—Saw-Mill, Hub- 
Stick, and Wood-working Factories. Fine water- 
Eight miles from Susquehanna, Pa. 1,600 
acres, mostly covered with hard wood, Nice dwell- 
ings, R. R. Depot, etc. $6,000 to $8,000 can be 
cleared yearly. Old age and debility only reason 
for selling. Price $25,000, of which $10,000 may 


or 
remain on easy payments. 


The property is worth 
double the amount. Apply to the Postmaster at 
Melrose, Pa. 


power. 


For Sale,—A two-seated top Rockaway, a top 
phaeton baggy anel a sing'e breast harness; all sec- 
ond hand, batin good condition. Call at R, A. 
McCabe's : stable, Bg rrow Street, near Wayne Street, 





Wrst SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Jersey City. 
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Gorham Solid Silver 


is of only one quality (925 fine), ab 


solutely guaranteed. Every piece is stamped 


1883. 





L@® and the goods can be purchased of 
STERLING dealers at the same prices asked 
for goods of in‘erior manufacture, ard often 
of debased quality. The stamp of the Gor- 
HAM COMPANY'S is as sure @ guarantee of 
pure metal as is the Hall Mark of England: 


Gorham Plated Ware. 


Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more ele 
gant and substantial character than the com- 
moner grades, will now find the Gornam 
PLATB the moet economical ware made. The 
quality is fully maintained, and the prices 
are much less than formerly, while the vari- 
ety of design is larger. 

GORHAM M'F'G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Un1on SQUARE 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S, 





Degraaf & Taylor, 


THE LEADING 


Furniture Makers and Upholsterers, 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
48 West 15th Street, 
Becween Sth and 6th Avs., 


NEW YORE-: 





RAME 
Reautif 

mm imitation frame. s 
@eoc.; per hundred, 
BCOOK, 46 


D CGHROmos. 
hr ’ new patterns, fq 
z Sxil Inches. Sample dozen 

$5, postpaid. DaViv Q 
Adame St.. Chicage. 











"IS THE BEST it TEE WORLD,” 


Exoels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results fm POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND &WKETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC action, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference witb 
the instrumefit, and ‘adapte it for use in any alimate, 


For elegan€ pew Ilfustrated Catalogne, just published 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS : 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
STON 





NEW YORK. Bo ° 
Mention this paper. 
- 
Or, EXO! 
baer roc “othe wo pewe's. a! 


ation Ingrgoco cover 
1, with Wantsome gilt 





° rs, be 
COOK, 46 Adams Bt. | 


MASON & “HAML 


ORGANS :"" 


having been so decreed at every Great Wor ” s 
Industrial c ompetition for! ‘ixteen Venrs; 





LIN 


CERTAINLY 





no other American organs having been found equal 
atany. Also, constd ler.ne qua ty, cheapest 
Btyle 109: alg oct ave 8, sufficient CcoL:pass and power 
for the full parts popular 8a and secular 
music in sch r famalies at rz. One non: 

$57, BOS, # 78, q 


dred other mtylew at 8, 
#108, Bild to 8500 and un 

mere! VY UNEC 
ther organs. 


#7 

The larger styles are not 

JUALED but whol Y UNRIVALED by an Y 
Cat res easy payments, or rented 


Ne 18 i¢ 
The MASON. “AND HAML IN Organ pes 
Piano Co., | 14 Tremont St., Boston 14th 





(Gnion Square), New York; 149 Wab 4 a 
Chicago 
RJ APT co 
e bead 
CARDS EB! 
ol reward cards 
pack ses 800. 
Assor lSe DAVID 
c. coo x rr} dems Bi, Chicage. 
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$85.00" 


FOR ONLY 


45 | 


FREIGHT 








STOPS 
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REEDS § A 
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LATEST STYLE, No. 1600. 
Dimensio H t, 74 ins., Depth, 26 ins., 
Weight, boxed, 4 3 ut 450 Ibs. 
















Length, 50 ins 


ASTIAN 


UNI N. 


 BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS ONLY¢ 


REGUIAR kPRICEH, 
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pre i ay tre ight 
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rure opp Pood ae pl 








‘at yo 





a t ur very door x j i. at manufac- 
ore r vin w bole pri es. Order now. nothing sated by correspondence 
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MES PYI 
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me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

| Sold by af Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
| well designed to mislead, PEARLINE 13 the 
ONLY SAFE lat r-aaving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK, 


Dress Refrom., 


Union Undergarments. 








Vest and Drawers in One. 
Made in all eens ot 
d ¢ 








Me 
Che 


ine in 
milettes, 


mer / 
Pr rincess 










, okKirts Ramapotes Eman 
cipation Dre Re rm 
and C watort W aists. \ 
Corded Wealtsts a | 
Specin! wi Shoulder 
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QUIMBY'S 
[mproved Lightning Rods. 


These rods are manufactared and erected only by | 


BLE. 


aeryes 


[,30 TEACHE mB 


‘ f t 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings | 
33 | ‘ f { 
on a@trictiy acientific principles, and during ‘ * 
a period of fifty yeare have never failed _ 
to afford complete omens lor ; 2 
5 . ‘ «= 
Circulare sent and orders prom executed PEWS pe | ) AEAt 
1 d ord j af ir 2 JSS a7 


Pvt § povesric’ ¢ "7 70 FW YORK 1892 


aye THAT LEAN 
‘, 


EDWARD H. “WILLIAMS, 
SUCCESSOR TO B E. QUIMBY, 
No. G64 College Place 
NEW YORK 











W. H. Lauderdale J. W. Lauderdale 
Resident since 1464. F.W. Lauderdale. 
LAUDERDALE & CO., 


Real-E-tate and Loan-Agents. 
10 Washington Ave.N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
References: E. 8. Jones, President Hennepin Co. 
Bank; T. A. Harrison, President Security Bank: 
O. E. Vande chars, Judge of the epreme Court, 
and any reliable business firm in Minneapolis. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above diseases 
its use thotisands of cases of the worst kind and | 
long standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong 
is my faith in its efficacy, that I 4 é eine WO BOT 
TLES FRKEK, towether with a VA BLE TREAT 
ISE on this direase, to any suffe ~ "Biss er 
P.O. address. DK. T.A.SLOCUM, 181 Pear! 5 


7 peers oath FOUNDRY, 
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phe. “Ld 
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MRS A. FLETCHER Mince e/ + : 
G East 14th St., N. ¥. PAT UTS shed 1564. No Patent, No Puy 5 al b e 
te Obtai ] Mechanical Devices, 
ENTS cisstoes for atechenln, Pasig A 
WE WANT 1000 mire BOOK AGENTS | PATENTS ori is meta A — 8 a 
lity of in ve mi 8 Fr ee. Om "an: ce tor ( btain 
ride asad econ Sherman's Bran New Book | ing Patents v Addre 
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| — -_— - — _ - JEN ( a 1 
a ay 6 I I I ( Ts) 5 W KSI a caw at home easily mate. Coggy 
sé ‘ ’ ‘ 
poe duction by Gen. Sherman. Superb cee ra MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY — ——_-—— 
tions This great work was subseriber for by ’ 
Pres. Arthur, Geu. Grant. and hundreds of eminent $66 : and 6 cote 
men, and is indorsed aa the most Va uable a: a4 hril- l . ‘od, Ma, 
ling book ever written. It Sells like wildfire, and aT r be Ct : 
the grandest chance to coin money ever offt > lay at home 
Axents. Send for Olreulara, Extra Terms, Spectiuet Meneely & Co., West Troy,N.Y. $5 to $2U srg po pie 
| Piste, ete. all free, to A. D. WORTHINGTON | ___ —— & Go.. Pordand, ie 
& &'CO.. Harttora, Conn Those ansirering an Advertisement aril? | =F™=VUDAD TAN == SSPE 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIL., No. 20. 








JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE. 


7771 BROADWAY. 


WILL OFFER DURING THIS WEEK A LARGE 
ASSORTMENT OF SILKS IN ARMURES, CASH 
M#RE R YAL, PANAMAS AND SURAHS 


BLAOK AND BLACK AND WHITE F /ULARDS 
Pp NGEES &>, 
A GREAT VARIETY OF SUMMER SILKS IN 
CHECKS AND STRIPES. 
FULL LINE OF GRENADINES, NUN'S VEIL 
| INGS, AND BUNTINGS 
FRENCH LAWNS AND ORGANDIES 
| SCOTOH GINGHAMS AT P PULAR PRICES 
PARAS ‘LS AND SUN UMBRELLAS 
PLAIN AND CRAPE-TRIMMED, 


If your grocer does 
not keep the Ivory 
Soap, send tour three- 


AND 


B TH 


cent stamps (to pay IN THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT, A 
postage ) with vour | CH IOE SELECTI N« F ORAPE-TRIMMED © 8- 
: 5 oe TUMES, SUITS, MANTLES, HATS, AND RB DN- 
full address to Procter | NETS. 


& Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, and we will send 


JACKSON'S |: 


you a large cake of | 
Ivory Soap We can | 777 BROADWAY, BETWEN 8Td AND 10TH STS: 
5 





afford to make no 
charge forthe sample, 
for we know if you | 

once try it, you will Messrs. 
always use it. 


JAS. McCREERY 


& CO. 


have now opened their sea- 
son’s ‘stock of plain and 
fancy 


| BLACK CRENADINES 


‘in Velvet, Ecosse, Armure, 
and Hernani. 

The plain Crenadines in 
all silk and silk-and-wool, 
are warranted not to slip or 
change color. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0... 


LADIES’ FURNISHINC DE- 


PARTMENT. 


A fine stock of White Nainsook Suits 
trimmed with Lace and Embroidery. 
White and Colored Wrappers in Silk, 
Cashmere, and Nainsook. Matinée Suits, 
Misses’ Dresses, Suits, and Sacques, to- 
gether with a fize assortment of Ladies’, 
Misses’, and Children's Underwear, Cor- 


McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, cor. | !th St. 





| 


MATTINGS. 


CREAT SALE. 


A CARGO JUST RECEIVED, OUR OWN DIRECT 
IMPORTATION 


WHITE, RED CHEOK, AND FANCY, AT 85. 
sets, &e., Ke, PER KOLL OF FORTY YARD 
600 DIFF<RENT STYLES FINE FA CY AND 
SOLID COLORS (NEUTRAL TIN 18.) A eo tER 


OLL OF FORTY YARDS 





Broadway and (9th St. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


HOSIERY. 


The latest novelty, ‘'Gussetted Feet,” 
Piain and Ribbed Balbriggan and Cotton | 
| 
| 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 
‘FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


| 15 pieces PLUSH, $1.25 PER YARD. 
10 pieces SPUN SILK TAPESTRIES, 81.6 PER 





300 pioces RAW SILK TAPESTRIES, tic. PER 
ARD. 


8%) pieces JUTE reeeeTains (IN SILK EF- 


EJTS), AT bvc. PE 


SHEPPARD KNAPP: 


& CO, 
SIXTH AVE. AND 18TH ST.,N. Y. 


J. THOMPSON, 


| 121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 
Broadway and {9th St. The best Creamery, Orange and 


NEW YORK. Delaware County 
BB U -_ = = RR. 


AND STORAGE CO., Also HAMS. 
846 and 248 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St. Long Island Kggs and Vegetables 
Offers a Safe Repository for Bonds, Deeds. Mort- 
W ! other valuable papers, Trunks, 
verware, welry, Paintings, , &c 
Safes to rome from $10 se Bites er year. 
W.H.APPLETON, Pres. Vice-Pres. 
FRED'EK FOSTER, Sanecal Manager. 





Hose for Ladies and Children. Also a 
complete stock Py the best quality man- 
ufactured in ‘'G.uz2 Silk,” Merino, aad 
Cashmere Undershirts and Drawers for 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 








| received fresh every morning. 
And a genera! assortment of 


— FAMILY GROCERIES. 









THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S_A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


RIDLEY’S 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts., N.Y. 
Straw Goods | 
TRIMMED & UNTRIMMED 





. . | TS PERFECTION/ 
nal AINIVAPSATIGS, | «antic. Benctactross. mS 
. | A. ALLEN has justly earned this ttle, 
and thousands are this day rejoicing 
LEGHORNS FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN, | over a fine he dof f hair produced by 
25c., 39:., 49°., 65+. T5c., and 85>. her unequaled preparation for restor- 
FINEST ENGI ISH MILANS, SMALL BONNBTS, | ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
BLACK AND OOLORs, 50: Hair. Her W “d's Ha air Restorer 


FINEST ENGLISH MILANS, HATS AND POKE | quickly cleanses the scalp, rem 


ving 





BONNETS 85°, $1.13 $1.25 $1 88, $150 | Dandruff, and arrests the fall; the 
FINEST FRENOH CHIPS, BLACK AND COL: | ea - vita _— 
ors, 45:., 69:., AND 950. uP color, givis x baal same ¥ - y ar 
_BELGIAN SPL 7 STRAWS, COLORS, 69c., PEST 
. $118, $1 25, $1.50 COMPLIMENTARY. “My 
ROUGH AND READY, PEARL, AND RUSTIO reits br 
BRAIDS, 25:., 35c., 45 :. hair : pet est th ‘d to its 
: ° youthtul color ; lave not 
Misses and Children. | a gray hair left. [am sat- 
FULLY TRIMMED * jAND SAILORS, 25c. fe : ; cate 
45:,59:, 69:., 75 $1 25 . isfied wig? the ox paration 
is not a dye, Dut acts on 
etiea: Hats. | the seceetions. My hair 


THOUSANDS OF THEM FROM 
25c. EACH. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


ceases to fall, which is cer- 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 










$3.50, $5 $6, $7, $8 to $30. coming bald.” This is 
Everytning new and desirable. the testimony of all who 
AN UNUSUAL EXHIBITION. use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 
PARAS LS F ‘1 CHILDREN AT 25 '080 cents. WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER. 
PARAS L8F R LADIES AND MISSES; EVER) 
— “One Bottle did it.” ha is 
DESIGN. expression ¢ any w have had 
LISLE THREAD AND JERSEY GL VES <a grey baie r resto ri ayo eee 
LACE AND THREAD MITTS with hair, after using one bottle of 
Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s W ; 
SASH AND TRIMMING RIBB NS Dierchin. Siti not 





FANS ‘RNAMENTS AND JEWELRY. 

SUMMER SILK SUITS GOOD QUALITY, 
#13 50 

FINE ALI. Wool No EILING SUITS, 
“12 75. 





FINE SATIN RHADAME SUITS, $15 0 
PIN OHECK AND PLAIN ALL—-WOOL yan 14th ST,, SIXTH AVE,, and 13th ST. 
suirs, $6 50 NEW YORK. 
ALL-WOOL CASHMERE SUITS, TRIMMED, | 
$12 50 Fea 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODB 
M ~ 5 S it ESTABLISHMENT. 
isses’ Suits. ‘ 
detain: Seutian aiient eae ALL THE MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
IQ Te i TRIMMED 
WHITE SWISS BUITS 3 75 s 8 
TWO PIECE INDIA LAWN SITS TRIMMED 
LACE AND INSERTING, VERY FINE (8 To 16 Milliner 
YEARS) $6 75 | 
MISSES NUN’s VEILING sits, #8 50 
#10. $12 50. . : | AND THE MOST DESIRABLESHAPES, STYLES, 
” Bigs AND COLORS IN UNTSIMMED 
MISSES SHOODAH CLOTH sSUITs. NEW COL 


ORS TRIMMED SATIN AND POINT LACE #5 
AND $6 75 
CHILDREN'S SILK SUITS IN 


we 
fv 


dada — Straw Gooc 


S; 


NAI AND BROWN, AGES 2 70 6 YEARS ies FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, IN CHIPS, 
WORTH 87 50 MILANS, BASKET BRAID, ete. 

MISSER STUFF SCHOOL DRESSES, &1 75 

MISSES PLAIN GINGHAM SUITs, TRIMMED | 





Dress Goot 


WIIITE BRAID $1 50 


S; 


Attrac a IN ALL THE POPULAR SHADES AND COLORS. 
ions FRENCH CASHMERE, CAMEL'S HAIR, VIGOG@- 
NER, SHOODAB CLOTHS, SERGES, ARMUCRES 
BUNT LADIES’ CLOT i AND FLANNEL 

IN LACEs, RED-SPREADS, SUIT 


| 
| 
| 
} 
WHITE GOODS, | 
DRY GOODS, DRESS SILKS, OSTRICH TIPS AND | 
PLUMES, MILLINERY GODS, RIBBONS, VEL- | 
VETS, LACE CURTAINS, LADIES’, MISSES", AND | 
OHILDREN'S SHOES, BOYS’ OLOTHING, ETO 


Orders by mail promptly attended to 


FASHION MAGAZINE SINGLE NUMBER 150 
CONTAINS A FULL CATALOGUE AND PRICE 
LIST OF ALL GOODS IN OUR 52 DEPARTMENTS 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, Hosiery 


309, 811, 31{ 1-2 to 321 Grand St., FOR LADIES, GENTL SMES, AD CHILDREN 


56, 58, GO 62 to 70 ALLEN ST... pe eA, DESIGNS, AND FRESH FROM NOT: 


aah ie per eee Underwear 


“K Ni A B E FOR LADIES, OF THE CHOICEST STYLEB, 


FROM OUK OWN WORKROOMS, AND MADE 
FROM THE BEST MATERIALS, 
PIANOFORTES,  (“)*8e*8OYE unions 
UNEQUALLED IN 
oo Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & UO. 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Nuns’ Veiling, 


IN ALL COLORS, WARRANTED ALL WOOL, 
DOUBLE WIDTH. 


Black Silks, 


BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUQ- 
TION, IN IMMENS« VARIETY, AND EVERY 
YARD A BARGAIN. 














Spring Catalogues now Ready. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 








